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Surrey, Type One, 


$1,200.00 


Cape Top, $100.00 
extra. 


Chain Transmission 3| 


carries every ounce of power the engine generates 
direct to the rear axle, without loss. 

This full utilizing of power makes the Rambler the 
car to drive over country roads in all kinds of 
weather. The simple construction of every Rambler 
part insures ease of operation and dependable service. 

Write for the Rambler catalogue; it gives the many 
reasons why the Rambler is the car for you to buy. 






Surrey, Type One, illustrated above, complete 
with lamps, tools, etc., $1,200.00. Cape top, 
$100 extra. Other models, $650.00 to $3,000.00, 


Thos. B. Jeffery @ Co. 
Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis., U.S.A. 


Branches: 
Boston, 145 Columbus Ave. Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Ave. 
Philadelphia, 242 N. Broad St. 
New York Agency, 134 W. 38th St. 











Milwaukee, 457-459 Broadway. 
Agencies in other leading cities. 
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By the Author of 
THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS 


HIS popular author here makes 
her debut as a novelist. The 
story, which recounts the struggle 
between good and evil in a man’s 
nature, is vibrant with life and 
power. The situations.are novel 


and dramatic. 


Illustrated in color from paintings by the author 


$1.50 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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by 

ANNIE 
HAMILTON 
DONNELL 








HE story of 
an amiable and 
‘singular child and 
her unusual quest 
for affection—a 
book which will 


‘prove a_ revela- 











tion to all men 

sicabtanik ceed bien ~~ and women. It 

is altogether a 

new thing in fiction, and is rapidly achieving 

wide popularity. The illustrations, by Elizabeth 

Shippen Green, make the volume unusually at- 
tractive. 








Price, $1.50 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 




















The 
Gambler 


A fascinating heroine |.* 
of a type new to fiction ij 


By 
Katherine 


Cecil 
Thurston 








“An engrossing tale of conflict between 
love and a ruling passion.”—JV. Y. Herald. 





Iffustrated. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW 
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COMMENT 


On Saturday, September 30, President Roosrvett left 
Oyster Bay to resume occupation of the White House, though 
his residence in the Federal capital will be briefly interrupted 
by the fulfilment of his promise to visit some of the Southern 
States during the autumn. Much of his leisure during the 
last few weeks must have been, and more of it will be 
during the next two months, devoted to the preparation of 
his annual message to Congress, which, this year, will be 
awaited with unusual interest. We may take for granted 
that his personal views of tariff revision and of rate-making 
for railways will be again definitely indicated, but special 
attention will be given by hearers and readers of the message 
to what he has to say about Federal regulation and super- 
vision of Jife-insurance. Will he advocate so considerable 
an extension of the powers of the central government; and, 
in view of the decisions of the United States Supreme Court, 
is such extension practicable without an amendment of the 
Federal Constitution? These are questions which may be 
discussed more profitably hereafter. Meanwhile, one can 
easily foresee that among other topics which will be con- 
sidered by the Chief Magistrate will be the extremely strained 
relations between this country and Venezuela and the tutelary 
function which has been undertaken provisionally by our 
Exeeutive with regard to the Dominican Republic. We 
say provisionally, because if the treaty concluded between that 
commonwealth and the United States should be rejected by 
the Senate, the exercise of the tutelary function must im- 
mediately cease. That is another matter to which we may 
more usefully refer at a later time. 

Of course he will mention the fortunate outcome of his 
mediation in the unexpected treaty signed at Portsmouth, 
which deserves to be described in history as “ RoosEvELT’s 
Peace,” but we altogether mistake the man if the allusion to 
the crowning triumph of his official life is not exceedingly brief 
and modest. Where we expect to see him discursive and 
emphatie is in his comments on the scandals unearthed in 
the Department of Agriculture and of the Interior. Neither 
is he likely to pass over the work done by the Department 
of Justice in the Beef Trust cases. We observe, finally, that 
his ingenuity may be taxed to explain away the extreme 
slowness of the progress effected—if the word progress be 
not a misnomer—in the construction of the Panama Canal. 
In the treatment of this and of many another awkward topic 
it is fortunate for the President that he will have at his elbow 
such a counsellor as Exinu Root, who, in our humble opinion, 
is the strongest man intellectually that has occupied the State 
Department since Dante WersterR; and we do not under- 
value Sewarp, Brave, or OLNEY, either. 


On September 23 the Republican State campaign opened 
in Ohio, and what is described as the “ key-note’ 


? was struck 
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by the “ fog-horn” voice of the senior Senator. It is dif- 
ficult to reconcile the tenor of Mr. Foraker’s speech with the 
impression previously current that he could be relied upon 
to support the President’s policy in the Senate. That policy, 
it is taken for granted. will favor tariff revision and the 
delegating to the Interstate Commerce Commission of a power 
to make railway rates under certain circumstances. From 
what Senator Foraker had to say on these subjects at Belle- 
fontaine we should infer that he has gone over to the stand- 
patters or antirevisionists, and that as regards railway rate- 
making he will be as inflexibly opposed as is Senator ELKINS 
himself to legislation on the lines of the Escu-Townsenp 
bill. He did not, of course, pretend that the Dincuey tariff 
law is a sacred document, and that the Republican party is in- 
dissolubly wedded to every one of its schedules. On the 
contrary, he admitted that some duties might be changed now, 
with benefit to everybody, if nothing more had to be con- 
sidered than the interests of the industries to be affected 
directly. He pointed out, however, that when we touch the 
tariff we touch the business of the whole country, and there- 
fore should not attempt such manipulation on slight cause. 
A few years ago, when we had a surplus, the excess of revenue 
could easily have been lepped off by transferring certain 
dutiable articles to the free list, or by reducing rates that 
were no longer needed for protection. What we are now 
confronted with, however, is a deficit, and Senator Foraker 
could not see how we could hope to increase the aggregate 
of our customs revenue by reducing duties except upon the 
theory that we should largely inerease importations. It is 
tolerably evident that Senator Foraker does not mean_ to 
act with Senator Cuttom and the revisionists, though he is 
too astute to go so far as some of the stand-patters, who, 
like Senator Burkerr, of Nebraska, deny that any human 
Leing wants the tariff revised. 





Proceeding to consider government rate- making for 
railways, Senator Foraker indicated with lueidity and 
cogeney the ground which a majority of the Republican 
Senators have evidently made up their minds to take. He 
insisted that rate-making is the most complicated and difficult 
work connected with transportation. It cannot be done ex- 
cept by experts, and railroads employ for the purpose the 
most experienced and skilful men they can find. From a 
practical view-point it wovld prove, he declared, a disastrous 
mistake for Congress to intrust such a delicate and vitally 
important function to such a governrfental agency as has been 
proposed. That is a practical objection. A legal objection also 
was propounded. Senator Foraker argued that to take control 
of the rate-making power is to assume control of the revenue 
of a railway. It follows that if the government is to deter- 
mine how much money a railroad shall be allowed to make, 
it must of necessity determine also what expenditures shall 
be permitted, or, in other words, what improvements and 
extensions shall be built and what equipment should be 
provided. To do none of these things is a government so well 
qualified as is a railway company itself. This argument 
goes to the root of the matter. The logical solution of the 
railway problem is not governmental control carried to the 
extreme advocated in the Escu-Townsenp bill, but govern- 
ment ownership. Senator Foraker is doubtless warranted 
by the facts in assuming that as yet the country is by no 
means ready to accept such a trenchant solution. 


During the week ending September 23, American news- 
papers paid more attention to the affairs of Cuba than they 
had at any other time since the conclusion of a reciprocity 
treaty did something to promote mutually profitable relations 
between this country and that republic. The political dis- 
turbance at Cienfuegos, which resulted in the killing by 
Liberals of a chief of police, and in the retaliatory assassina- 
tion by policemen of Sefior ViLLUENDAS, a’ representative of 
the Liberals in the Cuban Congress, bore witness to the vio- 
lence of party feeling, and was supposed to portend an in- 
tensely close and bitter contest at the ballot-box. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, the Moderates seem to have been 
triumphant throughout the island at the general election of 
election boards which took place on Saturday, September 23, 
and thereby rendered it certain—so it is assumed—that Sefior 
Don T. Estrrapa PauMa will be chosen next December Presi- 
dent for another term. There is reason to believe that had 
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the so-called Liberals been successful, the relations between 
the United States and Cuba might have been severely strained. 


The principal plank in the platform upon which the Liberal 
campaign was based was denunciation of the PLarr amend- 
ment, which, it will be remembered, is embodied not only 
in the Cuban Constitution, but also in a permanent treaty 
with the United States and the insular republic. It is con- 
ceivable that the PLarr amendment might be excised from 
the island’s organic law by a resort to the prescribed process 
of constitutional emendation, but the permanent treaty gives 
neither party the right to abrogate it upon notice. Yet even 
the Moderates, as the relatively conservative supporters of 
President PatMA are called, though they have refrained from 
openly disputing the binding authority of the Piarr amend- 
ment, have shown themselves on more than one occasion 
disposed to treat it as practically a dead letter. Thus, when 
President Roosevett, in February of this year, pointed out 
to President PauMa the necessity of improving the sanitation 
of certain Cuban cities, in order to conform to the require- 
ments of the PLarr amendment, and when, in response to 
the suggestion, the Cuban Congress passed a bill for the 
purpose, it was vetoed by the Cuban Chief Magistrate, on 
the plea that the disbursement of the funds was placed in 
the hands of the municipalities instead of in those of the 
general government. His real motive is alleged to have been 
an unwillingness to let municipalities, many of which are 
controlled by the Liberals, use sanitary funds to build up anti- 
governmertal machines. Now that his reelection is assured, 
we hope that his influence in the Cuban Congress will bring 
about the speedy passage of a new sanitary bill not open 
to the same objection. At- present no Cuban city, except 
Havana, is in a sanitary condition, and if, during the last 
summer, yellow fever had happened to gain a lodgment in 
any of them, it would have been apt to sweep over the island. 
To avert the possibility of such an outbreak of pestilence 
in a neighboring commonwealth was, of course, one of the 
chief objects of the PLatr amendment. 

Tkere are other grounds on which President PatMa’s 
loyalty to the United States has been questioned by those 
who have not appreciated the extreme difficulty of the position 
which he has oceupied during the last year, and the danger 
of his being superseded in the Presidency by the Liberal can- 
didate, Governor Gomez, of Santa Clara. Now that his 
troubles are over, we expect to see him withdraw from the 
consideration of the Cuban Senate the treaty with Great 
Britain, against which our minister at Havana was instructed 
by our State Department to protest, as being a violation of 
the PLatr amendment in its preferential concessions to the 
British government. We also hope to see the rice bill, which 
was recently defeated in the-Cuban Senate, reintroduced, 
though, perhaps, in a modified form. This bill, it will be 
remembered, raised the duty on imported rice from $1 20 per 
hundred kilos to $2 70, thus signally augmenting the value of 
the forty-per-cent. differential in favor of American rice- 
growers. It is understood that President RoosrveiT desired 
to secure this legislation, in order that votes might be ob- 
tained in our Senate from the rice-growing States when it 
should be needful to renew the Cuban reciprocity treaty. As 
the outcome of the existing treaty has been a large balance 
of trade against us, American protectionists are inclined to 
think that Cuba got much the best. of the bargain. The 
objection made to the rice bill was that it would materially 
increase the cost of the principal food staple of the poorer 
part of the Cuban population. This objection could be met 
if, instead of increasing the existing duty of $1 20 per hun- 
dred kilos, the Cuban legislature would double the existing 
forty-per-cent. differential in favor of the American com- 
modity. We are inclined to think that President Pata, 
now relieved from the apprehensions by which he has been 
beset, will pursue a sensible course with reference to the 
British treaty and to the encouragement of the use of Amer- 
ican rice. None of his countrymen more keenly appreciates 
the importance vf maintaining the most cordial relation with 
the United States and of keeping open the American market 
for the sugar-cene which is the island’s principal export staple. 


It begins to look as if France will feel constrained to apply 
coercion to Venezuela, and in pursuance of that purpose 
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will send war-ships to blockade La Guayra and other Ven- 
ezuelan seaports. The Caracas government has annulled the 
French Cable Company’s concession, has closed its oftices 
and expelled its manager, and, finally, has severed diplomatic 
relations with the French chargé d’affaires. President 
Castro says that the Venezuelan courts had jurisdiction in 
the premises, and that the cancellation of the Cable Com- 
pany’s concession was effected not by an arbitrary exercise 
of executive authority, but in pursuance of a decree of the 
highest judicial tribunal. We do not understand that the 
French government disputes the jurisdiction of the Venez- 
uelan courts: it is alleged, indeed, that the Cable Company 
is estopped from disputing it by an express provision in the 
concession. The French chargé d'affaires at Caracas, so we 
are told, does not raise the question of jurisdiction, but 
asserts that the decree of the Venezuelan court of last resort 
simply deprived the Cable Company of its monopoly, but left 
it free to transact business on terms of equality with such 
other companies as now exist or might be created, and that by 
seizing the property of the French corporation President 
Castro has been guilty of a breach of international law. 


The controversy, then, seems to turn on the construction 
of a judicial decision, and this, certainly, would seem to be 
a proper matter for reference to the Hague tribunal. The 
facts that we have troubles of our own with Venezuela, and 
that our State Department has not yet decided whethér we 
ought to submit to the treatment of the Asphalt Company 
by the Venezuelan tribunals, have nothing to do with the 
ease. Should President Castro propose to submit to arbitra- 
tion the question whether the judgment of the highest 
Venezuelan court warranted his seizure of the French com- 
pany’s property, we should connive at the establishment of 
a dangerous precedent if we did not advise the French gov- 
ernment to assent to the proposal. We might find ourselves 
in an awkward position if, after we had acquiesced in the 
capture of Venezuelan seaports by French war-ships, impar- 
tial international jurists should proncunce President Castro’s 
view of his rights and duties well founded. It is true that 
some four years ago we did not protest against the joint 
naval demonstration in Venezuelan waters undertaken by 
Great Britain, Germany, and Italy for the purpose of en- 
forcing demands for the redress of grievances and the pay- 
ment of debts arising ovt of contracts. Mr. Hay said at 
that time that the Monroe doctrine had nothing to do with 
the commercial relations of any American power, save that 
it allows each of them to form such as it desires. He added 
that we do not guarantee any state against punishment for 
misconduct, provided the punishment does not take the form 
of the acquisition of territory by any non-American power. 


Since then, however, Mr. RoosrvEtt seems to have recognized 
that even if a non-American power should stop short of the 
acquisition of territory belonging to an American republic, 
it might, nevertheless, affect seriously that republic’s destiny, 
by confiscating the whole or a large part of the customs 
revenue on which that republic has been wont to rely for the 
support of its internal administration. Mr. Roosevett seems 
to have arrived at the conclusion that if any sequestration 
is to be done, it would be safer for the debtor commonwealth 
to let it be carried out by a disinterested party like the United 
States than by the creditor nation. The Dominican Republic, 
under its present Executive, evidently takes that view of 
the matter: but it is obviously one thing for President 
Roosevett to place agents in Dominican custom-houses at 
the request of the Dominican Executive, and quite another 
thing to pursue a similar course in Venezuela against the 
will of President Castro. Our own belief is that, so far as 
the controversy between France and Venezuela is concerned, 
our State Department should urge upon both parties the 
expediency of submitting the question in dispute to the 
Hague tribunal. 


It will be recalled that in the heated campaign of 1896 
some of us were a great deal annoyed at the position taken 
by Dr. E. Bensamin Anprews, then President of Brown 
University. He stood forward boldly as a champion of bi- 
metallism and as a supporter of Witttam J. Bryan. Such 
independence did not commend him to the almoners of that 
institution. After a little while he found Providence too 





































































hot for comfort and migrated, first to Chicago, where for a 
year or two he was superintendent of public schools, and 
then to Lincoln, where, with his friend Bryan’s help, he be- 
‘ame chancellor of the State University of Nebraska. Con- 
sidering that only the other day Mr. Bryan in his Commoner 
seemed inclined to impute some moral turpitude to Mr. JouHn 
D. RockrFrELLER because the latter has managed to make more 
money than any other of his countrymen in the course of 
a life not yet very long, we apprehend that the perpetual 
candidate for the Democratic nomination for the Presidency 
and his whilom protégé, the chancellor of the Nebraska 
University, have come to the parting of the ways. On Sep- 
tember 23, Dr. ANDREWS, in an address to the students of 
the institution whereof he is the head, proceeded formally 
to occupy the stool of repentance; repudiated bimetallism and 
all its works; denounced T. W. Lawson, of Boston, as a fraud; 
denied that the alleged “Crimes of the Amalgamated ” had 
been shown to have any foundation in fact; eulogized the 
successful pursuit of wealth by multimillionaires; and pro- 
pounded the general principle that for the well-being of the 
community the main thing is the piling up of wealth. There 
are those who will say that since the conversion of Sau 
of Tarsus there has been no more memorable exhibition of 
self-reversal. It had been for some time suspected in the 
Bryanite camp that Chancellor ANDREWS was no longer ortho- 
dox from the free-silver point of view. He is a member of 
the commission for the distribution of Mr. RockEFELLER’s 
surplus wealth among deserving colleges and schools, and, 
on Wednesday, September 20, the Democratic State con- 
vention aimed a blow at him by condemning the Nebraska 
State Board of University Regents for accepting from Mr. 
RockeEFELLER a gift of $66,000. In the address which he de- 
livered on the following Saturday Dr. AnprREws unquestion- 
ably took the bull by the horns, and it has now come to be 
a question whether the bull will toss him or he shall throw 
the bull. It is, apparently, nip and tuck, though the bull 
has the advantage of a sympathetic environment. 


Life must be hard in Germany if a willingness, and even 
an cagerness, to seek relief from it by self-slaughter can be 
accepted as a eriterion. No fewer than 11,000 inhabitants 
of the German Empire committed suicide in 1903, and the 
number is increasing. Between 1902 and 1903 the number 
of adult suicides in Saxony rose from 1388 to 1427, and the 
number of children under fourteen years of age who were 
guilty of self-murder rose from seven to twenty-one in the 
interval. Naturally the tendeney to suicide is attributed to 
different causes, according to the point of view. Devout 
Christians ascribe the weakened desire for life to the inerease 
of irreligion, the decay of faith, and the substitution of 
sensual materialism for the belief in a hereafter. The 
Socialists explain the phenomenon by the discouraging dif- 
ficulty of gaining a livelihood, which narrows and darkens 
the horizon, and extinguishes the torch of hope. Opponents 
of the existing school system impute the increase of child 
suicide to the fact that children are overdriven. The tasks 
imposed upon them, we are told, are impossible of accom- 
plishment by those who fall slightly below the normal standard 
of intellectual capacity. The assertion derives some support 
from the fact that recently two boys, who were sent home 
to their parents for failing to do a Latin exercise properly, 
sought escape from disgrace in self-inflicted death. 

The decline in the price of beet-root sugar in France has 
brought about the destruction of one of the largest fortunes 
accumulated by Frenchmen in our time, that of M. HEnr! 
Say, which had been left in trust for the benefit of his widow 
and children to M. Ernest Cronter, managing director of 
the Say Sugar Refinery, and long known on the Paris Bourse 
as the “Sugar King.” When, a few weeks ago, the price 
of a bag of sugar went down nearly fifty per cent., M. JAuu- 
zor, a member of the Chamber of Deputies and proprietor 
of the Printemps department store, lost $4,000,000, and was 
declared « bankrupt. The losses of M. Cronter, who also 
had been a bull, were far larger, and have been computed at 
as high a figure as $20,000,000. M. Cronter’s suicide was 
unquestionably due to remorse for his mismanagement of 
the Say estate. THe was a poor but brilliant young engineer 
when the late Henrt Say transferred him from a modest post 
in the government employ to his sugar-refining works, of 
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which he ultimately became general manager, as well as sole 
executor of his benefactor’s will. It is well known that the 
Say fortune was largely the outcome of the bounties that used 
to be paid by the French government on all refined sugar 
exported. It is said that the value of the bounties received 
in a single year by the Say Sugar Refinery amounted to 
$2,000,000. After the Brussels Convention, signed two years 
ago, put an end to the payment cf bounties, it was taken 
for granted that the price of sugar in France would undergo 
a great decline. As a matter of fact, the price at first went 
up, owing mainly to the deficient bect-root crop of last year. 
This year the crop was of extraordinary volume and excellent 
quality. Consequently the bulls found it impossible to sus- 
tain prices, and the ruin of such men as JALuzoT and 
CrontER, who, confident that prices would go up, had bought 
enormous stocks for future delivery, was inevitable. 





It is harder in Mexico than it is in the United States 
for a man, however full of ability and energy, to raise him- 
self from the status of a miner to that of a multimillionaire. 
It is harder because, under the system of peonage that ob- 
tains in Mexico, a miner is like a medieval serf in this respect, 
that he cannot leave his employment so long as he remains 
in debt to his employer; and his employer, by shrewdly cal- 
culated advances, sees to it that the miner is seldom, if ever, 
out of debt. Nevertheless, the man who is now reputed the 
richest in Mexico, Sefior Don Prepro ALVARADO, was once a 
peon, the son of a peon. His father, a Mexican Indian, 
however, had the luck to secure from the Mexican govern- 
ment permission to work the Palmilla Hill, near Panal, for 
an annual tax of forty dollars. The father died without 
being able to turn the concession to lucrative account. After 
the father’s death five years ago, however, the son succeeded 
in borrowing sufficient money to develop the mine, and it 
is now yielding a net income of nearly $30,000 a day. The 
ore mined in the Palmilla Hill, like that obtained from the 
Comstock lode, contains gold as well as silver. ALVARADO, 
who is now but thirty-eight, lately renewed the offer, made 
not long ago, to pay off the Mexican national debt, which 
amounts to about $15,000,000. His theory is that he ought 
to share his good’ fortune with his country, but there are 
legal obstacles, it seems, to the acceptance of his offer. 


That is a very convincing record of the finding of Paun 
JoNES’s body which General Horace Porter has eontributed 
to the Century Magazine. He has told the whole story in 
detail, and it will be a stubborn doubter who, after reading it, 
will still doubt that the body found and brought to Washing- 
ton was ihat of Jones and none other. The picture of the 
mortal relics of the Admiral is not pretty, but it was well 
to give it. It is very interesting, and it helps to convince 
the ineredulous. 





Grover CLEVELAND in the Ladies’ Home Journal reiterates 
his recent deprecation of women’s clubs, and comes down 
flat-footed against woman suffrage. The Boston Herald 
thinks that the woman-suffragists will prefer THropore 
RooseEvELT’s magazine article on bears. No doubt they will. 
Nevertheless, we suspect that in what Mr. CLEVELAND says 
about women suffrage he speaks the mind of four-fifths of 
the men in the country and of nine-tenths of the women. 
His convietions are decided, but he is very courteous in ex- 
pounding them. We doubt if he regards women’s clubs as 
indulgently as he should. There are a great many women 
in the country who, through no fault of their own, are more 
or less out of a job, and to whom clubs may be a help and a 
resource. But there are clubs and clubs, and it makes some 
difference what women club for. There seems to be a good 
opening for organizations of women to oppose other organ- 
izations of women whose aspirations need to-be checked. We 
presume, for example, that Mr. CLEvELAND does not disapprove 
the women’s antisuffrage organizations. For our part, we 
would like to see an organization of women to fight the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union on the army-canteen 
issue. There is no one to fight the W. C. T U. in Congress 
on that matter except army officers who hzve no political 
influence, and a few dispassionate men. Tne W. C. T. U. 
and its ailies have their own way with the Congressmen at 
present. An opposition organized by women wiio believe that 
the anticanteen law works mischief with the soldiers would 
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seem likely to be more effective with Congress than any op- 
position that is now in prespect. 


At the meeting of the Maine W. C. T. U. at Bar Harbor, 
on September 20, Mrs. Srrevens, president of the national 
W. C. T. U:, was present and expressed her sentiments about 
the anticanteen law. Observing that an effort would probably 
be made to repeal the law at the next session of Congress, 
she said: 


Those who favor the repeal of the anticanteen law represent 
the liquor-makers, liquor-dealers, and liquor-drinkers. The W. 
Cc. T. U. feels confident that the abolishment of the liquor-can- 
teen is for the highest interest of the soldier and of the country 
as well. We see no reason why the United States should not go 
still further, and require of its employees total abstinence, as is 
done in many of the leading business corporations. 


Mrs. Stevens is misleading when she speaks of “ liquor-can- 
teens.” “ Liquor” is a word commonly used to mean spirits, 
whereas the canteen, which was suppressed and is wanted back, 
sold only beer and light wines. If Mrs. Stevens knew as 
much about drinks as President Hantey does about poker, 
she would not confuse (much less mix) liquor and_ beer. 
So far as concerns the regulation of any one’s own habits 
a limited knowledge of drinks will do. To hold that all 
intoxicants are unwholesome and dangerous, and to avoid 
them habitually, makes a fairly safe rule for one’s own 
conduct. But whoever undertakes, as Mrs. Stevens and her 
associates do, to regulate the drinks of other people, should 
have a far morc thorough and expert knowledge of the sub- 
ject than that. Such knowledge should combine research and 
theory with intelligent practice. Neither a declared abstainer 
nor an excessive drinker is fit to regulate the drinks of such a 
body of men as our soldiers. That can only be done to advan- 
tage by some one who knows men and also knows drinks. We 
suspect that Mrs. Stevens knows neither. She calls beer “ liq- 
uor.” The argument for the canteen, as is well known, is that 
if the soldiers can get beer at home, they are very much less 
likely to go to outpost saloons and buy “liquor ”—to wit, 
bad whiskey. However, let Mrs. STevENs state her case as 
she will; if what she advocates could ensue—if Uncle Sam 
could be induced to require total abstinence of all his em- 
ployees— one great and irritating objection to the anti- 
eanteen law would be dissolved, since in that case the soldiers 
alone would no longer be singled out to be the victims of 
prohibitory legislation that works them injury. 

One Baptist minister objected to the resolutions in honor 
of Mayor CoLutns passed at the conference of the Baptist 
ministers of Boston, on the ground that “ Mayor CoLiins 
was a Roman Catholic, and his son had attended a Jesuit 
college and was a devoted Catholic.” The ministers very much 
regretted the dissent ef the one objector, yet it was useful in 
its way as showing the progress of the rest. 





The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has decided that the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology cannot sell its Boston 
property, and cannot build over more than two-thirds of the 
area of its site. It might perhaps extend itself upwards if 
the laws permit high buildings in that part of Boston, but 
high buildings are costly and “Tech” is not rich. If phys- 
ical limitations are to restrict its growth, perhaps there will 
be a real demand for the technical school which the McKay 
bequest will constrain Harvard to build up if the plan to 
merge with “ Tech ” finally collapses. .Perhaps it has collapsed 
already. We are not quite sure as to its status now, whether 
it is dead, dying, moribund, comatose, or convalescent. It was 
born an invalid, lived in an incubator, and has had more 
friends who were eager to mourn its decease than any worthy 
educational project that we can remember. We suspect that 
the doctors who have it in charge will all sigh with relief 
when they can say that they have discharged their full duty 
and that the patient’s sufferings are ended. 





Bernard SHaw—Bumptious Bernarp—has heard that “ the 
public librarian in New York” has put his books on the 
restricted list. He is very mad and agreeably voluble about 
it. We sympathize with him. Also with the public librarian, if 
we have got one, and he has done as said. SuHaw talks about 
very improper things in his books, but he talks very decently 
and amusingly about them. If the “ public librarian ” thinks 
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SHaw’s books are not all fit meat for growing children, he 
is right, and Mr. SuHaw will probably agree with him. But 
they are clean books that interest the mind and not at all the 
passions. 





Printer’s Ink quotes General Taytor, of the Boston Globe, 
as saying that the Sunday papers cannot go on as they are 
at the present price. Since they hegan to be sold for five 
cents they have grown enormously. He thinks the price must 
now go to six cents, and he believes that if they all go to six 
cents together, their circulation will continue practically un- 
abated. These are sad thoughts. In the country towns the 
Sunday papers bring six, seven, and eight eents now, and 
like enough six cents would be paid very generally for them 
if five cents ceased to do. But instead of raising the price, 
why not cut the papers down a cent’s worth? There are many 
readers who would be willing to pay more for their Sunday 
papers provided they got less, and who would be still more 
highly appreciative of a reduction in the bulk of the papers 
without any change in price. “General Taytor says if all of 
them increased the price, the circulation would hold. So it 
would if all of them reduced the quantity. Maybe the ideal 
arrangement would be to have the Sunday papers sold by 
the pound, but there weuld be practical difficulties about 
that, since purehascrs who did not care to buy a whole paper 
might get nothing but advertisements, and though the adver- 
tisements are wonderful, the mind shrinks from, sustaining 
itself on them alone. 

Colonei Rosert Grier Monroe is a good-enough man to 
be Mayor of New York; too good to be set up to be knocked 
down without a real fight. Still, it is a handsome compliment 
to him that Brother Curtine should want him to run. We 
guess he won’t run, but, anyway, he has received a valuable 
certificate of moral and political character. 


The Providence Journal tells about a man who has revolted 
from the cigar-band, and won’t buy cigars that have bands on 
thein. He says it is troublesome to get the bands off, that he 
doesn’t want to pick at them with his finger nails or get a 
knife out and dissect them off every time he smokes. And 
unless he is very careful he cuts or tears the wrapper so that 
the cigar won’t draw. He maintains that the bands are a 
nuisance, and he will have no more of them. He is entirely 
right. The cigar-bands are a nuisance. We doubt if they 
give any assurance as to the quality of the cigar, and as 
embellishments they can well be spared. All grades of cigars 
have them now—five-centers, ten-centers, and all the rest. 
They cost a little something, which the smoker pays. They 
have had their innings and it has lasted too long. They 
ought to go. 

We see Dr. Bensamry Anprews quoted as speaking in 
depreeation of “this hatred of the rich, so deep, so wide- 
spread, so intense even to savagery, so unreasoning and re- 
lentless,” “this brutish antipathy, which has the sympathy 
and support of all classes, even of the rich themselves.” Is 
it so in Nebraska? We have not noticed it hereabouts. A 
German observer (Professor Munsterperc, of Harvard, we 
think), in writing a book about the Americans for German 
readers, lately spoke of the remarkab!e absence of jealousy 
of wealth in this country. He attributed it to the abundance 
of opportunity, which made our men tolerant of other men’s 
winnings so long as they had a fair chance themselves. We 
incline to the German writer’s view. It does not seem to us 
that our people are resentful of wealth in others’ hans 
provided it was honestly ecme by, and did not involve an un- 
fair or illegal hogging of chances that all should share. If 
you can persuaie them that any group of men is going to get 
all the wealth there is, that makes them nervous; but so long 
as they believe there is going to be enough left, they don’t 
bother much, so far as we can observe, about the size of any 
pile that seems to have been decently accumulated. And 
when there is jealousy, it touches, as we lately pointed out, 
the men who, having got much money, try to give some of it 
away. There is little concern about Uncle Sace. An ec- 
centric person may throw a bomb at him in a friendly way 
now and then, but there is no measurable feeling that he is 
injurious or is having too much fun. Whereas nowadays 
rich men who are big givers are much more closely scrutinized. 




































































The Publication of Campaign Contributions 


IN view of certain recent disclosures, we may take for granted 
that President RoosEvEtT, in his annual message to Congress, 
will repeat with emphasis the recommendation, which he made last 
December, that the Federal legislature should go as far as, under 
the Constitution, it is possible to go, to provide for the publica- 
tion not only of expenditures for nominations and elections per- 
<onally borne by all candidates for Federal office, but also of all 
contributions received and expenditures made by political commit- 
tees. About the constitutional power of Congress to protect from 
corruption or undue influence the election of members of the House 
of Representatives there is no doubt whatever: it has been re- 
peatedly affirmed by the United States Supreme Court. It is equal- 
ly clear, in view of the decisions of that tribunal, that—although 
the choice of Presidential electors is a State function, and could 
not be regulated by Federal law, if it were performed, as it used 
to be, by a State Legislature, or were discharged at an election 
where only State officers were voted for—a Federal statute for- 
bidding the secret expenditure of money to influence an election 
at which a Representative in Congress is to be chosen would be 
valid and effectual to compel publicity in respect to all expendi- 
tures tending to affect the election of any candidates at such 
election, including, of course, Presidential electors if they were 
chosen at the same time and place. The declarations of the 
United States Supreme Court on this point were brought together 
in a cogent article contributed by the Hon Perry BELMONT to the 
February number of the North American Review. It is settled, 
then, that Congress can constitutionally assent to the request 
which Mr. Roosrvert may be expected to make, and can compel 
the publication of all contributions to campaign expenditures in- 
tended for the prometion of the election of a Presidential candi- 
date, wherever Vresidential electors are chosen at the same time 
and place as Representatives in Congress. 

The President’s determination to put an end to the campaign 
contributions of corporations at Presidential elections, so far, at 
least, as publicity will stop them, is certain to be earnestly sup- 
ported by his new Secretary of State, the Hon. Exruvu Root, whose 
own position with reference to the matter was strictly defined 
eleven years ago in the New York Constitutional Convention. An 
amendment to New York’s State Constitution which was advo- 
cated, if not drafted, by him provided that no corporation should, 
directly or indirectly, use any of its money or property for or in 
aid of any political party or organization, or for or in aid of any 
candidate for political office, or for nomination for such office, or 
in any manner use any of its money or property for any political 
purpose whatever, or for the reimbursement or indemnification of 
any person for moneys or property so used. This amendment, al- 
though a third reading was ordered, did not eventually pass, main- 
ly on the ground that the proposed power being already lodged in 
the New York Legislature, it was superfluous to incorporate in 
the Constitution of the State what could be enacted as a statute. 
In a speech on the amendment, Mr. Roor pointed out that the 
language would have to be modified so as not to apply to corpora- 
tions engaged in the publication of newspapers. They unquestion- 
ably have a right to use their property in aid of a political party 
or candidate. He warmly approved of the amendment, however, 
so far as its principal purpose was concerned, which was to pre- 
vent the great railroad companies, the great insurance companies, 
the great telegraph and telephone companies, and all great cor- 
porate aggregations of wealth from using their corporate funds, 
directly or indirectly, to send members to the State Legislature, 
there to vote for the protection and advancement of their cor- 
porate interests against those of the public. Speaking in 1894, Mr. 
Roor expressed the conviction that the time had come when some- 
thing ought to be done to put a check to the giving of $50,000 or 
$100,000 by a great corporation for political purposes, upon the 
understanding that a debt would be thereby created from a political 
party to the donor. He denounced the practice as more calculated 
to shake the confidence of the plain people of small means in our 
political institutions than any other practice that has obtained 
since our Federal Constitution became operative. He was of the 
opinion that corporations should be absolutely forbidden to con- 
tribute to campaign funds, under the penalty of a forfeiture of 
their charters. He added that, in his judgment, the corporations 
themselves. as well as the community at large, would be benefited 
by such a prohibition. For it would be a protection to corpora- 
tions and candidates against extortionate demands, as well as a 
protection to the people against the payment of a legislative con- 
sideration for corporate contributions, a consideration which must 
inevitably involve a sacrifice of the people’s interests. 

There is reason to think that the enforcement of publicity would 
suffice to stop contributions by corporations to campaign funds. 
The English Corrupt and Illegal Practice Prevention Act, which 
was passed in the latter part of Queen VicrTorta’s reign, assures 
the fullest publicity in respect to any contributions made to a 
Parliamentary campaign fund by providing that a statement must 
be made of all subscriptions received by election agents for any 
purpose connected with the conduct or manavement of a Parlia- 
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mentary election, with a statement of the name of every person 
from whom the same has been received. In 1897, three of our 
States, namely, Tennessee, Florida, and Nebraska, besides taking 
other precautions against corrupt practices at elections, enacted 
a law absolutely prohibiting contributions by corporations to parties 
or candidates. ‘There is no lack, then, of precedents for the Fed- 
eral statute which Mr. Roosrvev? will call for. 

We presume that nobody disputes the expediency of restricting 
contributions by corporations to campaign funds. It is not so 
clear that the freedom of individuals to contribute according to 
their means and inclinations to party organizations should be 
trammelled. There should be no secrecy about such subscriptions, 
however. The law should expose them to the torch of publicity. 
Party organizations are, no doubt, essential to the working of 
party government, and money is needed for the operation of the 
machinery. The people have, nevertheless, a right to know by 
whom the money is supplied. 





Personal 
THE ERRATIC YOUNG KING 

TnE young King of Spain continues to emulate PEcK’s Bad Boy. 
While in Cabadonga the King visited the shrine, and was induced 
to inspect the sacred relies. The Bishop of Cabadonga showed the 
King Sr. Perer’s toe nail and St. Pauw’s hair. The King stopped 
him with: 

“Say, Bishop, do you believe that nonsense?” 

The seandalized bishop affirmed that he did. 

“ Well, I don’t,” replied ALronso. “I’m going to dinner.” 

The young man’s reckless automobiling evoked so much criti- 
cism that Premier Matra ventured to point out to him the dan- 
ger of using the streets of Madrid as a race-course, and the fact 
that the municipal laws were broken by his Majesty. ALFONSO 
was greatly angered over the remarks of the Premier, and at once 
demanded the government’s resignation for impertinence. The 
resignations were handed in, and a new government was formed. 
One evening the King, disguised as a laborer, slipped away from 
the palace unrecognized by the guards, and proceeded alone and 
on foot to the slums of Madrid to attend a working-men’s ball. 
He passed the night dancing, drinking, and playing, and returned 
to the palace at dawn half-intoxicated. The Queen-mother, ac- 
squainted of his mysterious disappearance from the palace, had 
spent the night in agony, fancying him the victim of a plot. When 
she heard the cause of his absence she felt compelled to remon- 
strate. She approached him in his apartments, and represented 
to him that he was not only compromising his reputation, but 
endangering his crown, The King, losing his temper, told her to 
mind her own business and respect his authority like the rest 
of his subjects. The Queen replied that in the eyes of God the 
son owed submission to his mother. The King finally ordered 
her out of the royal palace. The Queen remaining impassive, 
the King cried violently, 

“T shall call my guards to throw you into the streets of 
Madrid.” 

He was ringing to give the order when his confessor, to whom 
the scene had been reported by a terrified servant, came hur- 
riedly in, and, closing the doors, remained with the royal couple 
until he succeeded in restoring peace. The Queen-mother then 
declined to see the King save in public, and passed most of her 
time in prayer. 

So much interest is felt in Spain in the probable choice of a 
bride for the royal youngster that, to his great delight, a news- 
paper started a guessing contest, which resulted as follows: 

1. Princess OLGA of Cumberland (aged 21). 

2. Princess VicTroriaA of Prussia (aged 13). 

. Princess WILTRUDE of Bavaria (aged 21). 
. Princess Patricia of Connaught (aged 19). 

5. Princess Marie ANTOINETTE of Mecklenburg - Schwerin 
(aged 21). 

6. Princess BEATRICE of Saxe-Coburg (aged 21). 

7. Princess Ena of Battenberg (aged 18). 

8. Princess Loutse of Orleans (aged 23). 


® oo 


The success of this journalistic stroke induced the Diano Illus- 
trada to seek from its readers expressions of preference. Sixty- 
two thousand votes were cast, Princess ENA receiving 30,128, 
Princess PatRIcIA 21,236, and Princess Louise 3002. It is said, 
however, that he doesn’t fancy ENA, and that Patricta is in love 
with an English naval lieutenant, and won’t have him, so the con- 
census of opinion is that Louise, whose sister is the Queen of 
Portugal, will get the place. 


Markov has named a new street the Theodor Rooseveltstrasse. 


It is rumored that Mr. James H. Hype is engaged.—Boston 
Post. 

What, again? 

In Holland, when you want an automobile you ask for a “ snell- 
paardelooszoondeerspoorwegpitroolrijtung,” which means literally 
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“the rapid-horseless-without-rails-driven-by-petroleum thing.” Or 
you can walk. 


We have received and transmitted to the treasurer of the fund 
for Bret Harte’s family $25 from Mr. ApotpH Mack, of Somer- 
ville, New Jersey, and $5 from Mr. Puitip Ray, of Nashville, 


Tennessee. 





Those people who have been snipping about President HADLEY’s 
apparent familiarity with the great American game should not 
overlook the authority conveyed by the reference of an illustrious 
personage to a square deal. 

The London society papers are still talking about Mrs. JoHn 
Jacosp Asvor’s great success over there in the recent season. What 
seemed to impress them most was the marked difference, noted 
here long ago, between an American and an English Astor—a 
lady and a ead. 

An English art critic dubs SArGENT “ the American VELASQUEZ,” 
and then spoils it by linking up Burne-Jones as “the English 
BorriceLLt.” Once upon a time a man told WuistLer that the 
world had produced only two great painters—VELASQUEZ and 
Wuisttrer. “Why lug in VELASQUEZ?” was the appreciative 
retort. 

President; Lourrr says that he will probably withdraw from 
politics altogether when his present term expires. He could have 
a reelection, but will not. “I could be of use,” he adds, naively, 
“as a member of the Senate, but while my district would prob- 
ably send me to the Chamber of Deputies, the Department would 
not elect me Senator. I am considered too conservative and not 
sufliciently republican.” 

Joun McLuckir, faithful burgess of Homestead during the 
great strike, had hard luck out West, and a mutuai friend noti- 
fied Mr. CarNecie, who premptly offered assistance. McLuckie 
was touched by his former employer’s generosity, and, while de- 
clining the proffer, said, heartily, ‘“‘ANpy is damned white, any- 
way.” The laird, equally pleased, said he wished no_ better 
epitaph upon his tombstone, but it will probably have to undergo 
a slight modification. 


A President has no opportunity to enjoy himself without fetch- 
ing complaint from somebody. Now comes our neighbor, the 
Times, objecting to his writing about his bear hunts on the ground 
that it “is disturbing to minds possessed of the well-established 
ideas as to the dignity of the Presidential office and the proper 
behavior of its incumbent.” But what would the Times have an 
active man do with all the spare time he has on his hands? He 
can’t chop wood, or go submarining, or make preachments all the 
time. Why not tell bear stories? 


Referring to Secretary Loep’s eommunication to a Western 
editor to the effect that the President would, “ under no cireum- 
stances, accept a nomination for the Presidency again,” Dr. 
McKE.Lway says: “ The whole event is a novelty in politics which 
illustrates Mr. Roosevett’s versatility—or his efficiency in being 
the cause of versatility in others.” Now what under the sun 
does the doctor mean by that? What is there that is “ versatile ” 
in the simple reiteration of a plain statement? Everybody cog- 
nizant of his views knows that Mr. RoosEvetr feels that all he 
can do for the benefit of his country in his present position can 
be done in the next three and one-half years. After that, Roor 
or TAFT. 

King Epwarp, or the Duke of Something or Other, as he is 
known while incog at Marienbad, met Mrs. Porter PALMER in the 
gardens, and jocularly reproved her for driving her motor too 
rapidly. And Mrs. PauMer replied, “ Well, certainly, you cannot 
talk, for you yourself drove so furiously when you went to 
Carlsbad the other day that you knocked over a man, and if 
you had not been King of England you would have been taken 
into custody.” His Majesty did not like this free and easy re- 
tort, and the English King and Chicago queen no longer speak as 
they pass by. Mrs. PALMeER’s only response to the subsequent 
royal snub was that his Majesty was either incog or wasn’t, and, 
if he was, he should be addressed like anybody else—which seems 
logical enough, though we suspect accompanied by some _heart- 
burning. 

A “lady novelist ” now declares, in the Fortnightly Review, that 
President RoosEVELT is in favor of “ The Resubjection of Woman.” 
She doesn’t know him. “T believe,” he said, once upon a time, 
“in women’s rights as much as in men’s, and, indeed, a little more. 
The mother must be more than a head nurse and housekeeper. She 
must have an interest in outside things to keep up her self-re- 
spect; and if she loses that self-respect, she loses that of her chil- 
dren. No family can become all it ought to be if the mother 
does not keep in touch sufficiently with outside interests, and 
with what is going on in the world, to be an intellectual stimulus 
to her children ...I have noticed in women’s colleges,” he 
added, “the fine type—cultivation of the body not neglected in 
cultivation of the brain, and both not developed at the expense 
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That ought to suffice to satisfy the most lady- 


of the character.’ 
like of lady novelists. 


When, a while ago, the Czar had a worse attack of nerves than 
usual he sent for PHiLipre, the man with supernatural gifts, and 
spent hours alone with him in the forest, so much to his benefit 
that he gave the man the title of general and an automobile 
costing $8000. But Puimipre was not rapacious. His wife’s in- 
come placed him far above want. He cured her of a nervous dis- 
ease, and to prove her gratitude she married him, allowing him 
an equal right to her 40,000 francs a year. He was born in a 
mountain gorge near La Salette, had visions in childhood, and 
he followed his father’s example in setting up to cure nervous 
diseases by the imposition of hands, or the magnetism of his 
eye, which he fixed firmly on the patient. But the sufferer, or, 
if an infant, his parents and other members of his family, had 
to purge their hearts of hatred and ill-nature—not an easy task 
for some people we know. 


The Washington Post expresses disgust because, in a recent 
speech, Governor Benn, of Vermont, declared that “oxen are 
typical of the character of Vermont.” The Post’s notion is that 
the Green Mountain farmer will resent the comparison as an 
attempt by Governor BELL to patronize him. Apparently, the 
Post doesn’t know that Mr. BELL himself is the first farmer in 
the State, and was elected Governor chiefly because for years he 
has been Master of the Grange. Indeed, he has never been any- 
thing else, and his medder patches, hilly pastures, and red barns 
are the pride of Walden. Still, we are disposed to assent mildly 
to the justice of the Post's criticism. The ox is well enough, 
but, after all, he is only an ox, patient and plodding and tract- 
able, but, alas! invariably stupid. Even the cow on the great seal 
is to be preferred, to say nothing of the spirited buck represented 
above the “ Freedom and Unity.” Governor BELL can do better. 
If he would really hit the bull’s eye in typifying the character of 
the great, unconquered, and unconquerable commonwealth, let 
him dust his glasses, take the Household Book of Poetry from 
the shelf behind the stove, and read from Sir WILLIAM JONES: 

Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant, while they rend the chain:— 
These constitute a state. 

That’s Vermont to a 'T. 

The Kaiser is getting busy again. On Saturday at Homburg 
he referred to his recollections of the Franco-Prussian war, and 
to the “deep impression” made upon him “by the sorrow and 
anguish which war brings upon a country, and by the sufferings 
and hardships which the people endured.” That was why he had 
made it his “chief care” to see that peace was preserved for 
Germany. But on Monday at Coblenz, after the unfailing stimulus 
ef a military review, it was the soldier who spoke. The Eighth 
Army Corps, which had paraded before him, was, he said, a 
“frontier corps.” It pleased him to see it not “in parade uni- 
form,” but “in marehing order,” like a ship “with its decks 
cleared for action.” That was how it should ever be. “The 
finest uniform the Prussian soldier can wear is the dress in 
which he victoriously faces his foe in the field.” The following 
evening yet anothcr note was struck. It was no longer a nation 
of warriors that the Kaiser contemplated, but “a people dwelling 
together in happy unity, every man respecting and honoring his 
neighbor, and looking upward to the common Saviour and A\l- 
mighty God.” Another sermon or two from our President would 
seem to be in order. They needn’t be long ones. 


That Nature herself in time will solve the negro problem, 
which so perplexes his fellow Southerners and their well-wishers 
at the North, is the conviction expressed by Mr. W. B. Smitu, a 
member of the faculty of Tulane University, in a book called The 
Color Line: a Brief for the Unborn. His belief is that the col- 
ored race in the United States is doomed to extermination in the 
course of some generations through the increasing preponderance 
of the death-rate over the birth-rate. The asserted preponderance 
of mortality over natural increment he undertakes to prove by 
the statistics of our colored population. The assumption that the 
failure of the birth-rate to keep pace with the death-rate will be 
emphasized as time goes on is based upon the following grounds: 
first, that the black race is by nature inferior to the white race, 
and that this inferiority is irremediable, so far as the race is 
concerned (though not as regards some individuals), by educa- 
tion; secondly, that the fate to which the black race is doomed 
by congenital inferiority will not be averted by fusion or amal- 
gamation. The second assumption is undoubtedly well founded. 
There is a good deal to be said, also, for the first assumption, 
namely, that any change or amelioration that affects the race, the 
stock, the blood—as distinguished from an individual who is only 
fractionally black, like ALEXANDER DuMAS or BooKER WASHING- 
ToN—must be inherited, whereas education is not inherited, not 
heritable. 



























































































The Return of 


The Filipino Parade in Honor of Sceretary. Taft's return to Manila passing the Reviewing Stand 


Secretary Taft 


By William Dinwiddie 


HE return of Seeretary Taft from his Far-Eastern_ trip 
recalls a numberof interesting incidents of his stay in 
Japan of which I was a witness. 
The greeting extended to Secretary Taft and his party 
at the gateway to Japan by a delegation of the Amer- 
ica’s Friends’ Association (Beiyu-Kyokai) was but the beginning 
of four days of the most spontaneous and incessant hospitality 
ever given by the representatives of one country to another. 

The “man from Missouri” could not at first believe that the 
reception was spontaneous, and so he kept asking every one: 
“Say! Do they mean it, or are they just shouting because the 
Great Mogul has given the orders?” If he had lived in Japan 
a year or two he would have had no need to ask the question, for 
he would have appreciated how little given to the expression of 
emotion is this race, and that only in moments of deepest feel- 
ing do they indulge in a frenzy of noisy approbation. _Orders 
have nothing to do with it. Foreign residents remember only 
one other such unrestrained demonstration of affection on the 
part of the Japanese multitude, and that was when their naval 
hero, Admiral Togo, returned to Tokio after destroying the Port 
Arthur fleet. No greater tribute, therefore, could have been 
paid our people. 

The Manchuria cut down her usual record by one day, and 
steamed into Yokohama rather unexpectedly at daylight on’ June 
25. Her arrival was communi- 


jima; Mr. Sufu, governor of the local prefecture; Mr. Ichibara, 
Mayor of Yokohama; and Captain Yoshida, private secretary to the 
Minister of War. The American minister and his secretaries were 
also present. 

A parade took place down the long pier, headed by Secretary 
Taft and Miss Roosevelt. As Miss Roosevelt came down the lad- 
der a huge bouquet with long satin streamers was handed her, and 
bearing this in her arms, with the floating ends of ribbons held by 
the Japanese, she began a triumphant march by the side of the 
genial Secretary. The foreigners waved their handkerchiefs and 
raised their hats, but the Japanese men and women made the im- 
pressive low-bowing salutation of their country. 

The real ovation to the party began on the journey from the 
Palace to the railway station. Thousands and thousands of peo- 
ple lined the streets, bunting and flags fluttered everywhere, and 
hundreds of Japanese banner-bearers promenaded the roadway with 
their huge emblems thrust upwards twenty feet in the air. Brass- 
band contingents screeched and jangled Japanese music, or now and 
then broke forth with varying success into American martial airs. 
As the carriages drove rapidly through the concourse the men 
howled, “ Bei-ko-ku Banzai! Bei-ko-ku Banzai!” (America for a 
thousand years), while the women bowed double in rapid genu- 
flections. 

Whether it was intentionai or not no one knows, but just before 

the station was reached a de- 





cated to the authorities in 
Tokio, and great was the scurry 
to catch trains, for there were 
any delegates of cabinet min- 
isters who had been instructed 
to meet the distinguished party 





upon their landing at Yoko- 
hama. 
Miss Roosevelt, Secretary 


Taft, and Colonel Edwards 
waved greetings from the high- 
sided vessel to friends they rec- 
ognized on the platform, and 
shouted for the tidings. from 
home as the ship was warped 
into her berth. 

The reception committee 
climbed the first companion-lad- 
der placed in position, and al- 
most immediately an informal 
reception was inaugurated, the 
American minister, Mr. Lioyd 
Griscom, presenting the long 
line of people who went aboard 
to Secretary Taft and Miss 
Roosevelt. 

The long, thousand-foot pier 
was policed from end to end, 
not as we do it in New York, 
with a view of keeping the 
crowd back by main strength, 
but by little, dapper, white- 
gloved men in white ducks, who 
made gentle motions at the long 
line of spectators on either side 
with their hands. 

The official reception party 
at Yokohama consisted of Mr. 
Nagasaki, the private secretary 
of the Minister of the Imperial 
Household, and Mrs. Nagasaki; 








tachment of war-worn veterans, 
in dirty khaki uniforms, with 
a pack-train, barred the line of 
progress for some minutes while 
they marched into a side street. 
Some of the enthusiastic Amer- 
ican representatives cheered 
them heartily. 

A long line of the wives and 
daughters of the more promi- 
nent Yokohama families were 
waiting upon the station plat- 
form to bow Miss Roosevelt and 
the other ladies of the party 
into the train, and to bow them 
adieu as the train rolled away. 

The Yokohama greeting was 
insignificant compared with the 
welcome given the party at 
Tokio. At every station en 
route crowds were on the plat- 
forms to cheer the party, and 
between stations farmers were 
seen to raise their arms high 
above their heads, shouting 
Banzai! The puzzle of how the 
peasants knew the proper train 
to cheer was answered when it 
was found that the engine was 
profusely decorated in crossed 
American and Japanese flags. 

On the Tokio platform to 
greet the party were Viscount 
Tanaka, Minister of the Lmpe- 
rial Household; Prince Toku- 
gawa, president of the House of 
Peers; Admiral Ito; General 
Sakuma; Baren Hannabusa, 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; Lieutenant-General Ishi- 
moto, Vice-Minister of War; 








Count Terajima, private secre- 
tary to the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, and Countess Tera- 


Secretary Taft and Miss Roosevelt on Shipboard at Manila 
From stereograph copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 
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Baron Sange, Governor of the 
Tokio Prefecture; Mr. Osaki, 
Mayor of Tokio:. Princess 
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Princess Nashimoto Princess Higashi Fushimi Miss Roosevelt General Teraouchi, Mr. Lloyd Griscom, 
Minister of War American Minister to Japan 
Miss Alice Roosevelt and the Japanese Princesses at the Amer- 
ican Minister's Garden-party 


Secretary Taft Vice-Governor Wright 


Secretary Taft and Vice-Governor Luke E. Wright in the Parade given in Honor of Secretary Taft’s Visit to Manila 


SCENES DURING THE VISIT OF SECRETARY TAFT AND HIS 
PARTY TO JAPAN 


The photographs illustrate some incidents of the visit of Secretary Taft and his party to Japan, which preceeded their tour of 
inspection in the Philippines. Their visit is interestingly described in the article beginning on the opposite page by Mr. 
Dinwiddie, who witnessed the reception of the party in Japan. Garden-parties were given in their honor by the Mikado, the 
Minister of War, and the American minister to Japan, Mr. Lloyd Griscom, and they were everywhere accorded unusual honors 
and privileges. A noteworthy incident was the throwing open to them of the Mikado’s private gardens 
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Iwakura; Princess Mori; Marchioness Oyama, wife of the Field- 
Marshal; and a large number of minor court dignitaries. Princess 
Iwakura presented Miss Roosevelt with a bouquet on behalf of the 
Ladies’ Patriotic Association (Aikoku Fujinkai). 

The police, mounted and infantry, kept a hollow square open, 
but with more than ordinary difficulty, for the back pressure of 
people in the side streets caused the throng to weave and surge 
uneasily. On the platform’ of the station the members of the 
party had been divided into small groups, according to their re- 
spective destinations. Secretary Taft and his personal staff, con- 
sisting of General Bliss, Colonel Edwards, Major Edie, and Cap- 
tains Kelley and Thompson, were to go to the Shiba Detached 
Palace; Miss Roosevelt, Misses Boardman and McMillan, and sev- 
eral Senators and their wives to the American Legation, and the 
rest to various legation houses and the Imperial and Metropole 
hotels. 

Fireworks were almost constantly discharged for the next three 
days in Hibiya Park in honor of the guests. Every electric street- 
car displayed crossed American and Japanese flags, and at night 
dozens of cars were a glorious blaze of light. The “ Welcome So- 
ciety ” opened an information office in the hotels for the special 
benefit of the guests, so that they might secure every facility for 
sightseeing, visiting, and shopping. ‘To distinguish the members 
of the party, each was given a spray of artificial cherry blossoms, 
and during the rest of the visit Secretary Taft was never without 
this insignia in the lapel of his coat.. 

For this one day the party was permitted to take it fairly easy. 
No big dinners or luncheons were given. At the Shiba Detached 
Palace a dinner was given in honor of Miss Roosevelt, Secretary 
Taft, and a few other Americans, at which were present Count 
Katsura, the Prime Minister; Viscount Tanaka, Minister of the 
Imperial Household; the American minister and Mrs. Griscom; 
Mr. Chinda, Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs; and Marchioness 
Oyama. 

Shiba Detached Palace, which became the official residence of 
Secretary Taft and his personal staff, was originally built for 
President Grant’s reception by the Japanese government. It is a 
big modern frame house, strongly suggestive in some ways of the 
ginger-bread type of house. But the rear of the building, or, rather, 
the annex, which is lower and hidden away in the gardens, is a 
thing of beauty architecturally, for it is a happy combination of 
foreign and Japanese building ideas, with tiled curved roofs, pro- 
jecting carved roof beams, and sliding windows behind polished 
verandas. 

The house is situated in one of the beautiful Imperial gardens, 
actually on the shores of Tokio Bay, and adjoining another gar- 
den in which the annual royal garden-party is held. Festooned 
from a high decorated pole, hundreds of variegated paper lanterns 
swung in huge curves from the centre of the garden over the tiny 
lake. Secretary Taft pronounced the garden the most beautiful 
piece of landscape gardening he had ever seen—a verdict which he 
amended after viewing the Emperor’s gardens a day later. 

Servants stood everywhere throughout the establishment, and so 
desirous were they of being useful that one of the Secretary’s staff 
was heard to exclaim, dolefully, “ I don’t dare move for fear two, 
and possibly three, of these wonders in gold lace and knickerbockers 
will bow double in front of me, and request gracious permission to 
do something for me.” 

The finest Havana cigars and the best Egyptian cigarettes lay 
open on half a dozen tables throughout the house, and a buffet in 
the dining-room constantly tempted one with all sorts of delicacies. 
Imperial carriages stood always at the door, and white-uniformed 
police stood at the outer and inner gates or patrolled the grounds. 
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From Wednesday morning, when they arrived, until the departure 
of the party from Tokio on Friday at 9.50 P.M., never a moment 
longer than was necessary to dress and snatch a few hours’ sleep 
did the visitors have to themselves. The festivities began by a gar- 
den-party and luncheon given by the Emperor at the Imperial Palace 
at 11.30 a.m. Secretary Taft began his day earlier by receiving a 
visit from General Teraouchi, the Minister of War, about nine in 
the morning. 

Never before has his Majesty the Emperor of Japan done such 
distinguished honor to the representatives of a foreign country as 
a body. The attentions conferred have a particularly friendly sig- 
nificance in view of the fact that the Japanese government was 
notified that this visit had no official or international bearing on 
our part, and that it must be considered as merely incidental to a 
visit to the Philippines. 

An audience was first given by the Emperor to Secretary Taft, 
Miss Roosevelt, and some other members of the party. 

Before the members of this party were presented to the Emperor 
they were very carefully instructed, one by one, in the anteroom, 
respecting the prescribed forms they would have to follow. Three 
profound bows had to be made, the first one delivered the instant 
that the threshold of the room had been crossed in which the Em- 
peror stood, the second one being executed after taking ten or twelve 
steps, and the third immediately in front of his Majesty. It has 
been whispered that this ceremony went a little hard for some of 


. the Congressional members. The crabbing out backwards from the 


presence of royalty was made easy in this case by having the exit 
placed only a few feet away from the Emperor’s side. His Majesty 
cordially shook hands with each person presented, but it was not 
known. to the master of ceremonies that he would do so, so the 
guests were instructed beforehand to extend their hands only in 
vase his Majesty saw fit to offer his. 

The greatest surprise and pleasure was reserved for the last, when 
the gardens, never before seen even by most prominent Japanese in 
public life, were thrown open for the afternoon to the Emperor’s 
American guests. Secretary Taft and Miss Roosevelt were driven 
in their carriages over the velvety sward, but the rest of the vehicles 
kept to the roads. It was the verdict of the honored Japanese, who 
looked upon this landscape wonderland for the first time, that noth- 
ing that they had ever before seen in Japan compared with it in 
beauty. The opinions of these gentlemen may be looked upon as 
expert judgments, for most of them have beautiful parks of their 
own, and, as nature lovers, have visited every beauty spot in this 
picturesque land. 

At every tea-house tables were spread with viands, and _ ices, 
cigars, cigarettes, and beverages were served by an army of servants. 
It was an Arabian Night’s story in real life. 

The Emperor presented the principal members of the party with 
embroidered screens, silk tapestries, and flower vases, all bearing 
the Imperial crest. Every one at luncheon received a favor in the 
shape of a lacquered bonbon box bearing upon its lid the Imperial 
crest. tied with gold and silk cords. 

Upon leaving the Palace Secretary Taft made a call upon the Min- 
ister of War and then upon Count Katsura, the Prime Minister, and 
then rushed off to the Shiba Palace for an hour’s rest before he 
dressed for the Prime Minister’s dinner at the Imperial Hotel. 

The dinner parade from the lobby took place nearly at the ap- 
pointed hour, Miss Roosevelt leading with Count Katsura. Next 
followed Secretary Taft, with Madam Katsura on his arm. Mrs. 
Griscom, the American minister’s wife, sat at the Prime Min- 
ister’s left. Secretary Taft sat opposite the Prime Minister, and 
with his back toward the major portion of the diners, who num- 
bered one hundred and sixty-five in all. At the head table, with 

















Princess Nashimvoto Miss Roosevelt Secretary Taft 


Mrs. Lloyd Griscom 


Secretary Taft and Miss Roosevelt at the Garden-party given in their Honor at Tokio by Mr. Lloyd Griscom, United States 


Minister to Japan 
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the Japanese of high official po- 
sitions and titles, sat the senior 
Senators and their wives. 
Every American and foreign 
guest had upon one side of him 
a Japanese who spoke his lan- 
guage. Hardly a Japanese was 
present who did not wear some 
decoration from the Emperor, 


U 
DURING Amen: 


they remained standing in state, 
and to them Miss Roosevelt was 
conducted, and given position 
upon their left. Every Japa- 
nese who approached Miss 
Roosevelt gave her the courtesy 
of royalty, the bended knee, or 
exactly the same salutation and 
reverence paid to the daughters 
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and many a breast was thickly ; j PWNS 912 288 92 , of the Imperial household. 
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present also who possessed the ve 2 02 00 ro daughters _of the East and 
marks of royal Japanese pat- 70 June 30 1903 West sufliciently marked to sat- 


ronage and recognition. 

The dinner was foreign, well 
served, and not remarkable as 
to character or quality of the 
food. The wines were partic- 








isfy a democratic heart, for 
while every American present, 
and, for that matter, every 
Japanese, might walk up to our 
popular President’s daughter 








ularly good, and it was whis- 
pered about that the royal cel- 
lars had been drawn upon for 
the supply. Count Katsura 
proposed a toast to the President of the United States, which 
was responded to with great applause, and the Imperial Guard’s 
Band played our national air. The American minister then rose 
and toasted the Emperor of Japan. ‘Three cheers and a tiger 
were given by the Americans, and the band broke into the 
Kimigayo. 

After dinner the party retired to the porticos and booth on the 
lawn, and for an hour the representatives of two nations fra- 
ternized with one another. Two Imperial princesses were at the 
dinner, and their leavetaking was a signal for a general breaking 
up of the gathering at eleven o’clock. 

On Thursday Prince and Princess Fushimi gave a luncheon to 
the principal members of the party and the American legation at 
the Kioizaka Palace. On the afternoon of the same day the 
American minister and Mrs. Griscom gave a garden-party, to 
which some eighteen hundred people were invited, including all 
the Americans of Tokio and Yokohama, and all the Japanese gov- 
ernment officials above a certain rank. Some of those present at 
this garden-party were H. H. Prince Fushimi, T. H. Prince and 
Princess Fushimi, Jr., H. H. Prince Kanin, H. H. Princess Nash- 
imoto, Marquis Ito, Count Matsukata, Count Inouye, Count Kat- 
sura, and other ministers of State. Probably every prominent 
Japanese in Tokio attended this party. 

The home of the American minister in Tokio is a fairly com- 
fortable but unpretentious white frame house, with a small gar- 
den, which, it is said, Minister Griscom has rehabilitated and made 
possible for public functions at his own expense. Behind the 
arched hedge entrance, just off the driveway, the minister and 
Mrs. Griscom, assisted by Miss Roosevelt and the legation ladies, 
received their guests, who poured into the small grounds in an 
endless stream for an hour. 

The weather was warm and cloudy, and though rain threatened 
it fortunately held back until late at night. In fact, rare good 
fortune followed the American party throughout their stay in 
Tokio, so far as regards weather. 

The arrival of royalty was heralded by a rumor which ran 
through the throng before they alighted from their carriages at 
the gate. The Princesses Nashimoto and Higashi-Fushimi were 
immediately escorted to a place on the lawn surfaced with mat- 
ting, and supplied with rattan chairs and small tables. Here 


One of the Floats in the Manila Parade held in Honor of 
Secretary Taft 


and receive a good American 
handshake and a cheery word, 
only the few elect might ap- 
proach the princesses among 
the foreigners, and only Japanese of certain rank might speak to 
them at all. 

An amusing situation was created when the Secretary of War, 
glowing with warmth, his collar like a rag, accidentally lined 
himself up near the stand of royalty. Japanese woman after 
woman gave him the royal courtesy during the two or three 
minutes that he occupied the position. 

On the evening of this same day the bankers and business men 
of Tokio gave the entire party a purely Japanese dinner at the 
Maple Club in Shiba Park. Two hundred and forty-odd people 
took part in this most unique feast, given at one of the most 
famcus of Japanese clubs and restaurants. The rambling house 
is a labyrinth of narrow hallways of polished woods, upon which 
one is permitted to walk only in one’s stocking feet, the shoes 
having been left at the doorway in charge of the fair attendants. 
There are over a score of separate rooms in the building when 
all the shoji (sliding paper-covered doors) are in place, and when 
they are bodily removed the establishment is thrown into three 
or four great halls, with soft matting floors and’ low wooden 
panelled ceilings. On hot evenings one entire side of the house 
may be slid away, leaving a narrow low-railed porch in the 
foreground, with a beautiful park beyond, into whose depth one 
may look beneath great forest trees in the daylight, and at 
night, in another direction, to the great city twinkling with a 
myriad of lights. 

With shoes left behind at the threshold, the guests were ushered 
into two halls, one up and one down stairs (for the number of 
the invited guests was too great to seat them all in one room), 
and here they were seated on thin, silk-covered cushions, eighteen 
inches square, cross-legged, or in any other position they could 
assume upon the floor. It is unnecessary to say that no for- 
eigners sat Japanese fashion upon their backward-pointing feet. 

While chopsticks were furnished to all the guests, they were 
not expected to do more than experiment with them, for there 
were also knives, forks, and spoons.. Perhaps nothing that the 
big American party did during their visit entertained them more 
than this dinner, where, between chaff, good fellowship, and 
laughter, they struggled to convey Japanese delicacies from the 
dishes on the floor to their mouths. Most of the dishes were very 

(Continued on page 1461.) 
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Miss Roosevelt Secretary Taft 


Secretary Taft and Miss Roosevelt on the Wharf at Yokohama, Japan 
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Tracy making Second Place in Thomas’s Locomobile 




















BE. D. Shurman’s Forty-horse-power Royal Tourist, which made Third Place 























Nutt, Winner of Fourth Place 


WINNERS IN THE VANDERBILT ELIMINATION TRIALS 


In the climination races for the Vanderbilt cup over the Long Island course on September 23, ten cars competed for the right 
to represent America in the international contest to take place on October 14. The race, which was the fastest long-distance 
contest ever held in this country, was won by B. H. Dingley, who covered the 113.2-mile course in A. L. Pope’s sixty-horse- 
power Pope-Toledo car in 2h. 50s.—an ave rage Of 56 1-2 miles an hour. The four cars which made the next best time were, 
in the order in which they finished, Dr. H. E. Thomas's ninety-horse-power Locomobile, driven by Tracy; EB. D. Shurman’s 
forty-horse-power Royal Tourist, driven by Jardine; Elwood Haynes's fifty-horse-power Haynes, driven by Nutt; and H, 8. 
Haupt’s sixty-horse-power Thomas, driven by Roberts. At a subsequent meeting of the Vanderbilt Cup Commission it was 
decided to eliminate the last three cars, and to substitute James L. Breese’s Christie car, A. A. Pope’s seventy-five-horse- 
power Pope-Toledo, and R. H. White’s forty-horse-power White Steamer 
Photographs by Peter A. Juley 
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Roberts winning Fifth Place in H. S. Haupt’s Thomas car 
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John D. Rocketeller 


THE RICHEST MAN IN THE WORLD 


The photograph shows John D. Rockefeller at Forest Hill, his Cleveland country home, during the reception to the visiting 
delegates of the American Press Humorists’ Association, which he gave at the time of their recent convention in Cleve- 
land. Mr. Rockefeller, who stands in the centre of the group, is much changed in personal appearance since he discarded his 
customary skull-cap in favor of a wig 

: Photograph copyright, 1905, by L. Van Oeyen 
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Bringing @ captured Lion Cub into Camp 





Snap-shot of « Female Water-buck 


Snap-shots at Africa’s Big Game 
By C.C. Adams 


GERMAN has been wandering here and there in eastern 
tropical Africa taking telescopic photographs at tong 
range by day of the famous game animals and birds, or 
catching them by flash-light in their night haunts. In a 
little less than two years he has taken over 2000 of these 

pictures. He has brought to view the hidden life of many African 
animals, showing them just as they are in their natural environ- 
ment, and making plain to us many of their aspects that were 
never before revealed to human eyes. Over three hundred of these 
photographs have been reproduced in the book he has written, 
which is to-day the literary sensation in Germany. The book is 
Mit Blitzlicht und Biichse (With Flash-light and Rifle), by C. G. 
Schillings, a German naturalist. An English translation of it 
has just been published in this country by Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Schillings came of a family of naturalists, and his talent 
for zoological study and collecting is innate. He was known at 
home, before he introduced hiz photographic specialty on his latest 
journey, as the greatest collector of African wild life and the most 
expert German authority on this subject. The collections he has 
brought to Europe include forty lions, thirty-six leopards ‘and 
other beasts of prey, other mammalia and birds by the hundreds. 
The specimens he has scattered among the museums of Berlin, 
Stuttgart, Munich, Vienna, Frankfort-on- Main, Weimar, and 
Karlsruhe number 355 species and varieties, among which are va- 
rieties of the hyena, the giraffe, the antelope, and the mouse that 
were new to science. He began his African work in 1896, but it 
was his great expeditions of 1899-1900, 1902, and 1903-4, in the 
tropical regions of German East Africa and the wide game-cov- 
ered plains of the British East Africa Protectorate, that brought 
him fame and the highest honor; and on his last journey he won 
a new claim to distinction by his wonderful photographs, which 
are a revelation of wild life such as has never yet been made in any 
other country. It seems strange that the wild animals of Africa 
have now been made better known pictorially than those of 
Germany. 





Wr. Nehillings feeding a Baby Rhinoceros with Milk 





When Schillings first reached the inner African steppes in 1896, 
the desire grew upon him to be able some day to show to the world 
these new phases of animal life just as he saw them. He knew 
that most of our illustrations in books on zoology are merely from 


photographs of animals imprisoned in zoological gardens; that . 


many museum specimens are posed and grouped from these cap- 
tives. No doubt, says Mr. Schillings, those who prepare speci- 
mens for exhibition, even though they may never have seen the 
animals in their natural condition, often produce valuable re- 
sults; but too frequently the sketches of animals in our books 
and periodicals and the mounted specimens in museums give erro- 
neous ideas of them. 

It seemed to Schillings that photography alone would supply 
the needed illumination and the incontestable facts which would 
enlarge our insight into the habits and life of wild animals. He 
was summoned one day to the Imperial Palace at Berlin to give 
to the Emperor and the court an account of his collecting expedi- 
tions. On that occasion he told of the limitations which in some 
respects render incomplete the scientific results of zoological study, 
and of his purpose, on his next expedition, to increase, if possible, 
the efficiency of his work by the very large employment of- pho- 
tography. 

He had known nothing of this art, but was now studying under 
the best 7 auspices. His technical field training was under the 
direction ®f Martin Kiesling, of the German army, who had made 
a name in military photography. The greatest attention was given 
to telephotographic work. for Schillings knew that the field of 
the larger part of his photography would be the endless plains, 
marshes, and lakes, and it was essential to make his negatives at 
distances so great that the animals would have no intimation 
of his presence. 

By the hardest application he gained, in a few months, an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the mysteries of photography, though when 
he reached Africa he found he had still much to learn by experi- 
ence in that field. All his apparatus was specially constructed 





Lioness (at the extreme Left) interrupted by Flash - light 
while in the act of springing on her Prey 
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Flash-light of a Lion drinking at the Brink of a Jungle Stream 


for use under tropical conditions. His cameras were made for the 
hardest of usage, and the chemicals required for his flash-lights 
were ingeniously protected against deterioration. When he landed 
at Tanga, East Africa, in February, 1903, he made his’ first pho- 
tograph of some sixty boxes of photographic material, a number 
of them large enough for two men loads. 

So we may think of him and his 135 men as wandering far and 
wide for. eighteen months through the great game country, taking 
snap-shots at the animal life, catching the zebras, gnus, antelopes, 
and gazelles as they grazed oblivious of the stranger a half-mile 
away, or galloped over the plains, rested under the trees, or sought 
refreshment at the drinking-places; snapping the monkeys scat- 
tered over the ‘grassy steppe, for their life is not wholly arboreal; 
rhinoceroses rooting in the swamp, taking their morning bath, or 
pointing in the wind, suspicious. of an enemy; hippopotamuses in 
the river or swamp or ‘caught by flash-light with their young; 
elephants and giraffes in different phases of their daily routine; 
the lion, leaping on his prey, crouching for a spring, or in’ mid- 
air an instant before the fatal bite in the neck of his victim, 
which is instant death; the leopard, the hyena, and other beasts 
of prey, some of them dragging away the food they have killed. 
Many other animals posed unconsciously for their pictures, and 
thus appear naturally on the plates in all their grace'and beauty 
or ugliness. Some striking views show birds in midair, or great 
flocks of water birds about to leave for their summer haunts on 
the southern shores of Europe. 

All who are familiar with the views of scenery in numerous 
books on Africa will agree that Schillings’s pictures give a new 
touch of reality to these scenes. He shows not only the land- 
scape, but the life that abounds there. No pictures ever gave us 
so vivid an idea of the grassy plains as these that show big game 
feeding leg or back deep in the luxuriant vegetation. The deep, 
wide elephant paths in the dried-up stream beds are a phase of 
tropical Africa of which we have read, but have never before 
seen We see the ostrich in the scrub lands, and near the 
grazing mother bird is her heap of eggs which she trusts to the 
sun to hatch. Here are rocks or bits of earth or vegetation dap- 
pled or streaked with shadow from clouds or branches; near by 
are zebras or giraffes, and their stripes look so much like the 
shadows that we can readily give credence to Schillings’s state- 
ment that the streaks of these animals and of the leopard are pro- 
tective, and, at a dis- 
tance, their keen - eyed 
foes are often unable to 
distinguish them from 
their surroundings. 

The moment he seizes 
to photograph a swamp 
or a river is when wild 
fowl are afloat or a 
hippo or python is 
swimming or his cara- 
van is fording. Where 
the elephants are brows- 
ing we see the young 
trees they have torn 
down to get at the twigs 
and tender leaves at 
their tops. Far away 
among the scattered tim- 
ber of the park lands we 
see giraffes taking in the 
view, their heads half- 
way to the tree-tops. In 
a word, we get many 
glimpses of the very 
truth of Africa because 
we see so many phases 
of its animal life in their 
appropriate settings. Old 
Africanists of Germany, 
who know the African 
tropics, say they have 
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A Mortally Wounded Elephant making his Death Charge 


never seen any other pictures that so well show wild Africa 
just as it is. 

The flash-light pictures are the most unique and surprising 
in the collection. Nearly all of them were taken at the drink- 
ing-places which many animals visit in the night. When Schil- 
lings had selected a favorable spot, he would pitch his camp some 
distance away, but near enough to summon aid at the crack of 
his rifle. Selecting a small space where the wind blew towards 
him from the path and water, he would enclose it with a brush 
fence to screen himself from view. Here he would sit, sometimes 
all night, in the darkness or starlight, with his flash-light all 
ready, match in hand, and repeating rifle and revolver by his side. 
There was little or no danger in the work. A flash and the pic- 
ture was taken; an instant more and the animals were scampering. 
Even the lordly lion stayed not upon the order of his going. He 
might be springing through the air, or on the neck of his victim 
inflicting the one killing bite—the flash, and off he crashed into 
the jungle. In one picture he is crouching for a spring; the next 
picture, taken instantly after, shows only the end of his tail. A 
crinkle in the tail of a zebra may reveal the first moment of his 
terrible surprise. Some views show the sudden fear in the eyes 
of the animals as they gazed for a second at the startling illu- 
mination. 

The pictures show nothing more nor less than the camera re- 
vealed. The author permitted only one picture in the book to be 
retouched, and he tells why this was done. The result is that 
while many are of great excellence, other photographs are inferior, 
but even the poorer ones are very instructive, or they would not 
have been admitted. 

Schillings explains the somewhat misty outlines of one of his 
lions by the fact that he was within nine feet of the animal, too 
close to get a sharply defined negative. What hypercritical reader 
would complain, under the circumstances? In most cases the ani- 
mals were fixed on the plate before they were startled out of a bit 
of naturalness. We see them quenching their thirst at the brink 
of the stream or approaching it. Three female lions appear at the 
spring on one plate. In another view zebras line the bank, others 
are waiting behind, and in the higher background only the legs 
of others are visible. Such pictures repaid the weary vigils, and 
made the photographer as happy as the discoverer of a new river. 

(Continued on page 1464.) 





Lioness caught by Flash-light while attacking a captive Ox; her mate is at the Left of the Photograph 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIT 
CTION—decisive action—always brings relief. An hour 
after it had come into her possession Clodagh had 
despatched Deerehurst’s check to her bankers in London; 
and when, at seven o’clock, she entered Nance’s room 
with the intention of dressing for the night’s festivities, 


she was carrying a check from her own book. 


As she came into the room Nance was kneeling before her trunk; 


but at the sound of the closing door she looked round, and then 
sprang to her feet with a ery of delight. 


“Clo!” she cried, running forward. “Clo, how lovely of you 


to come! Shall we dress together, like long ago?” Then her ¢yes 
fell to the folded slip of paper in Clodagh’s hand. “ What is that?” 
she asked, curiously. 


Clodagh looked down at the check. 
“T have come to do my duty,” she said, with a faint laugh. 


“Here is your thousand pounds, darling. May it be enough to 
buy everything in life worth having!” 


Her voice faltered on the last words; but the touch of emotion 


was lost in a sudden embrace from Nance. 


“Qh, you darling—you love!” she cried. “ A thousand pounds! 


I feel a queen!” She drew back a little, flushing with excitement 
and pleasure, and opened the check almost reverently. “ And can 
I really get a thousand pounds by signing my name on the back 
of this? I can’t believe it, you know—-I simply can’t.” 


She raised her shining eyes to Clodagh’s. 
Clodagh’s face softened. 
“Oh, you child!” she said. ‘“ You child! It makes me remem- 


ber our weekly pennies just to listen to you. How poor—and how 
very happy—we were long ago! Do you remember?” 


Nance gave a little cry of recollection. 
“Remember, Clo! Could I forget?” 
Then followed another impulsive embrace, a kiss, and a whole 


torrent of reminiscence. And a quarter of an hour had slipped 
away before the entrance of Simonetta, with Clodagh’s dress, re- 
called them to the knowledge of present things. 


Five minutes before the dinner-hour had struck, the sisters 


entered the hall. At the foot of the stairs Nance was detained by 
George Tuffnell; while Clodagh, left alone for the moment, was 
at once claimed by Serracauld. 


“You look radiant to-night,” he said. 

She laughed. 

“Can one ever look radiant in black?” 

Serracauld’s eyes passed slowly from her face to her slim, white 


neck. 


* Yes,” he said, in his cool, deliberate voice. 
She gave another laugh, slightly shorter and more conscious 


than the last. But before she could speak again he moved a trifle 
nearer, and laid his fingers lightly on her fan. 


“And how many dances am I to have?” 
“T told you I must not dance—yet.” 
“ And I told you that [ would not make you dance. How many 


may I have?” 


He bent very close to her, then frowned a little and drew away 


again as Lady Frances Hope, followed by her special coterie, came 
towards them across the hall. 


“ You'll give me the dances?” he asked, quickly. 
Clodagh glanced at the approaching party, then bent her head 


in assent. 


“ And which?” 

His tone was eager. 

“The first—at least,” she said. 

With a faint, satisfied smile he turned and moved away. 
Dinner that night was a very lively meal. Everybody seemed 


imbued with the spirit of the coming ball, and anxious to display 
a personal sense of anticipation. After the company had risen 
from table, Clodagh and Nance met again in the hall by previous 
arrangement and retired to their rooms, that Simonetta might 
put some finishing touches to their hair and dresses, and that they 
might get the bouquets they were to carry at the dance. 


Ten minutes later the sisters emerged upon the corridor. 
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At the foot of the stairs they turned to the left, and made 
their way to the ballroom through the throng of arriving guests. 

Entering the long room, they moved slowly forward to where 
Lady Diana and her husband were receiving their guests. 

Reaching Lady Diana’s side, Clodagh felt her heart beat quicker 
as she caught sight of Gore’s fair head and tall, straight figure, 
and a strange sense of repeated sensation surged about her. It 
might almost have been the night at the Palazzo Ugochini, when 
Lady Frances Hope had held her reception. Her hand felt a lit- 
tle unsteady as she laid it over Nance’s; her voice sounded low 
and uncertain as she spoke her hostess’s name. 

“Lady Diana,” she said, “ here is Nance. You told me to bring 
her to you before the first dance.” 

At her tone, so very soft and pleading, Lady Diana turned, 
and a smile broke over her face. 

* Yes,” she said, with sudden geniality. “ Yes; that is quite 
right. Leave her with me; I will find her the nicest man.” She 
paused, and her eyes travelled kindly from Clodagh’s face to her 
black dress. 

“And you? Won’t you have some partners?” Her glance swept 
the little group about her. ‘“ Walter, Mrs. Milbanke won’t dance, 
but—” 

At the moment that she spoke, Serracauld’s light voice sounded 
from behind them, and his slim figure emerged from the sur- 
rounding crowd. 

“ Ah, here you are, Mrs. Milbanke! I have a strong suspicion 
that I am only just in time. Where shall we go? Into the music- 
room, or out into the garden?” Supremely ignoring the rest of 
the group, he offered Clodagh his arm and led her out into the 
throng at the moment that the swaying notes of the first waltz 
floated down from the musicians’ gallery. 

“Just for two minutes?” he whispered. . “ No one will see you 
in the first crush. There is no waltz like this!” Almost before 
she was aware of it, he had slipped his arm round her waist. 

For one instant a gleam of surprise—of alarm—showed in her 
face; then the long, persuasive notes of the stringed instruments 
dropped to a lower, more enticing key. She yielded to the pressure 
of Serracauld’s arm, and the two glided in among the dancers. 

They made the half-cireuit of the room, escaping the observation 
of the house-party at its farther end, and as they reached the 
door Clodagh pressed her hand detainingly on his arm. 

“We must stop,” she said, softly. ‘“ You know even the two 
minutes were stolen.” 

Leaving the ballroom, they passed together down a long cor- 
ridor that ended in a short flight of stairs, leading to the card- 
room. 

At the foot of these stairs Serracauld paused, struck by a new 
idea. 

“Suppose we look into the card-room?” he said. “I believe 
it will be deserted at this early hour.” 

Clodagh assented. 

“Tf you like,” she said. “It would be rather nice to find a 
quiet spot.” And, leading the way with careless unconcern, she 
began to mount the stairs. 

The door of the card-room was open. She paused on the 
threshold, and Serracauld stepped quickly to her side. 

“It might almost have been arranged for us,” he said. ‘“ Won’t 
you go in?” 

She waited for a moment longer; then she walked slowly for- 
ward and paused beside one of the tables. 

Very quietly her companion closed the door, and, crossing the 
room softly, paused close behind her. 

“Do you know that you dance gloriously?” he said. “But I 
always knew you would. <A waltz with you is one of the things 
I promised myself a long time ago.” 

Embarrassed, and yet doubtful that her embarrassment was justi- 
fied, she turned away, and, nervously taking a pack of cards from 
the table, began to pass them through her fingers. 

“1 don’t know what you mean,” she said. ‘I don’t understand.” 

Quite, suddenly Serracauld laughed, and, passing his arms over 
hers, caught her hands, so that the cards fluttered to the table. 


* Copyright, 1905, by KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 
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“ Nonsense!” he said, in a sharp, whispering voice. ‘ Nonsense! 
The prettiest woman of the season not understand!” 

He laughed again, and with a swift movement freed her hands, 
and, clasping her suddenly and closely, forced her head backward 
and bent his face to hers. 

The action was not so much a kiss as a vehement, almost pain- 
ful, pressure of his lips upon her mouth—something that stung 
her to resentment rather than to fear—to revolt rather than to 
shame. 

For one instant she remained passive; the next she had freed 
herself with the muscular activity that had always belonged to 
her slight, supple frame. 

As she drew away from him she was trembling, and her face 
was white; but there was a look he had never imagined in her 
eyes and on her lips. For one moment it seemed that she meant 
to speak. Then her lips closed. She turned away from him and 
walked out of the room without a word. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

HARDLY conscious of her movements, Clodagh left the card- 
room and passed down the corridor. 

Her only tangible sensations were anger and _ self-contempt. 
The thought that Serracauld, who had seemed less than nothing 
in the scheme of her life—Serracauld, with whom she had laughed 
and jested and flirted because he was a boy and of no account— 
should have treated her lightly, should have presumed to kiss 
her, to seize her violently in his arms, was something shameful 
and intolerable. The simplicity of her upbringing—the uncon- 
taminated childhood that her country had given her—rose to con- 
front her in this newest crisis. Vain, frivolous, foolish she might 
be, but beneath the vanity, the frivolity, the folly, she was—and 
always had been—good in the primitive, fundamental sense of 
the word. 

She hurried down the corridor and down the staircase that 
she had ascended so short a time before, but, reaching the ground- 
floor, she did not turn towards the ballroom, from which the sound 
of the violins still floated. Instinctively, she moved in the oppo- 
site direction, towards the quieter portion of the house in which 
stood the music-room. 

The door of the room was closed when she reached it, and no 
sound came to her from within. For a space she stood hesitating 
outside; then the distant murmur of talk and laughter roused her 
to action. Her hesitancy fled before her distaste for companion- 
ship. She raised her hand and noiselessly opened the door. 

For an instant she paused upon the threshold, overwhelmed by 
the contrast between the aloofness, the graceful repose of the 
place, and the tumult of her own thoughts; then, yielding to the 
spirit of peace, she closed the door resolutely and went forward into 
the room. 

But at sound of the closing door, at sound of her dress upon the 
polished floor, an answering sound came from behind the tapestry 
screen—the noise of a chair being quietly pushed back—of some 
one rising to his feet. 

In sudden consternation she stopped. For one instant she 
glanced behind her, contempiating flight; the next, a faint exclama- 
tion of surprise—the merest audible breath—escaped her, and her 
figure became motionless. 

The occupant of the room came quietly round the screen, and 
in the uncertain light of the candles she recognized Gore. 

The position was unusual; the moment was unusual. For the 
first time since the night at the Palazzo Ugochini they were en- 
tirely alone; for the first time since the night at the Palazzo 
Ugochini they looked at each other without the commentary of 
other eyes—without the atmosphere of conventional things. 

Involuntarily, 
inevitably, their 
eyes met. Clo- 
dagh looked 
into his; and 
in the contact 
of glances it 
seemed that a 
miracle came 
to pass. By 
power of that 
magnetism that 
indisputably ex- 


ists—the mag- 
netism that 
draws certain 
natures irrevo- 
‘ably together, 


although cir- 
cumstanece and 
time may delay 
their union— 
she saw _ the 
gleam of com- 
prehension, of 
question, of ac- 
k nowledgment, 
spring from his 
eyes to hers, 
and she knew, 
without the 
need of words, 
that he stood 
within the cir- 
cle of her power 
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and that, whether with or against her will, his personality claimed 
response from hers. 

She did not move, for it seemed to her, in that instant of un- 
derstanding, that her life and his were mysteriously suspended. 
Her heart beat extraordinarily fast, yet her mental vision was 
curiously clear. By the light of her recent misgivings, by the 
ligt of her sudden confidence, she seemed to see and to read her- 
self and him with a strange and vivid clearness. Some power, 
tangible yet invincibly compelling, drew them together. In the 
personal scheme of things there were only two persons—he and 
she. Beyond the walls of the music-room life swept forward as 
relentlessly, as rapidly as before; but inside the walls of the 
music-room there were only he and she. 

Almost unconsciously she took a step towards him. 

“Do you remember that night in Venice?” she asked. “ The 
night you said all the things that sounded so hard, and hurt so 
much, and—and were so true?” 

She did not know why she had spoken. She only knew that, 
exalted by the consciousness of great good within her reach, she 
was moved to dare greatly. 

It was the moment of her life. The moment when all social 
barriers of prejudice and of etiquette fell away before a tremendous 
self - knowledge. She realized in that space of time that her 
thoughts of Gore—her attraction towards him, her reluctant ad- 
miration—had been insensibly leading up to this instant of 
action; that on the evening when they stood together on the 
terrace of the hotel at Venice, and watched the night steal in from 
the lagoon, it had been irrevocably written in the book of fate 
that they should one day look into each other’s heart—for hap- 
piness or sorrow. 

“Do you remember that night in Venice?” she said again, al- 
most. below her breath. And in the pause that followed the 
whispered words the most wonderful—the most wholly perfeet— 
incident of her life occurred. The voice that had power to chill 
or stir her spoke her name; the hands she had believed closed to 
her forever were held out towards her. Gore came slowly for- 
ward across the shadowed room. 

““T do remember,” he said. “I have never forgotten. I never 
shall forget.” 


Nearly three weeks had passed since the night of Lady Diana 
Tuffnell’s dance, and Clodagh was once more occupying her Lon- 
don flat. 

The hours, the days, the weeks that had followed the night 
of Lady Diana’s dance had been a chain of golden dreams linked 
one to the other, From the moment that Gore had made his con- 
fession the face of the world had altered for her. One overwhelm- 
ing fact had colored the universe—the fact that he loved, that 
he needed her. 

They had entered into no lucid explanations in the moments that 
had followed the confession, for men and women in love have no 
need of such mundane things. With the glorious egotism of 
nature, they are content with the primitive consciousness that 
each lives and is close to the other. 

Clodagh had, it is true, made some faint and deprecating allu- 
sion to the past—to Gore’s first disapproval and subsequent 
avoidance of her. And he had paused in his flow of talk and looked 
at her with sudden seriousness. 

“] have never disapproved of you,” he had said. 
felt it was my place to disapprove.” 

“ But you have avoided me?” 

“ Never intentionally. I have watched you, I have studied you, 
since we have been here together.” 

“ And what have you seen?” 

Clodagh had remembered Serracauld—the rose-garden and Deere- 
hurst—with a 
quick, faint 
sense of fear. 

But Gore had 
taken her hand 
and, with quiet 
courtesy, had 
raised it to his 
lips. 

“T have seen 
—or believe I 
have seen— 
that though 
you may like 
these people, 
may be amused 
by them, may 
even court 
them, not one 
of them is more 
to you now 
than they were 
in Venice. That 
is what I be- 
lieve. Am I 
right?” 

And Clodagh, 
in sudden _ re- 
lief, in sudden 
gratitude for 
his faith, had 


“T have never 
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looked up confidently into his face. “You are right!” she had 

cried. “Oh, you are right! They are nothing to.me! Nothing! 

Nothing!” 

And Gore, moved by her vehemence, had leaned forward and 
looked deeply into the eyes that challenged his. 

‘Not one of them is anything to you—-in any way? 
‘Not one of them is anything to me—in any’ way.’ 

That had been the only moment of personal doubt. or question 
that had obtruded itself upon the first hours of mutual compre- 
hension. 

To Nance alone did she confide her. secret, and here.lay another 
source of happiness. For every night, when the house-party had 
retired, when Simonetta had been dismissed, and the house: given 
over to the great, sheltering stillness of: the country, the sisters 
had exchanged such confidences as all women- love—talking ‘ of 
their hopes, their fears, their pasts, their futures, in’ the half- 
reluctant, half-eager confessions that the dark suggests. 

Then at last these days of mystery and possibility: had come to 
an end. Gore had received a letter from his mother asking him 
to join her in Scotland, and almost at the same hour. had come 
a cablegram from Pierce Estcoit saying that he,-with his mother 
and sister, had sailed for England a fortnight earlier than they 
had at first intended. ‘ 

So, bidding good-by to the Tuffnells, to her fellow guests, and to 
Gore, Clodagh had returned to London. And now, a fortnight later, 
she and Nance were driving homeward through the park -in the 
warmth of an early afternoon. 

The morning had been devoted to the preparation of Nance’s 
trousseau—a matter which, in these days, claimed absorbed atten- 
tion—and, later, the sisters had lunched together at one of the 
restaurants. 

The day, or at least the earlier portion of it, had been a com- 
plete success. But now, as Clodagh’s motor-car sped along under 
the canopy of trees, already whitened with summer dust, a cloud 
seemed to have fallen upon the sisters’ gayety. Clodagh lay. back 
in her corner, her lips set, looking straight in pon of her; Nance 
sat stiffly upr ight, her face flushed, her head held at’an aggressive 
angle. 

At last, unable to maintain the silence longer, she.turned: and 
looked at her sister. ‘ 

“ It—it seems to me so stupid,” she said. : ‘ 

Clodagh took up a parasol that lay beside her and. opened- it 
with a little jerk. 

“Was it my fault that he lunched at ‘ Prince’s’?,. Was it my 
fault that he sat at the table next to ours? You know perfectly 
well that I don’t care where he lunches—or whether he ever: 
lunches—” 

Nance maintained her rigid attitude. 

“ T. wonder if he is of that opinion?” she said, dryly. 

Clodagh flushed suddenly. 

“It is you who are being stupid. Lord Deerehurst is one of 
my best friends. It’s impossible to treat him rudely when we 
chance to meet.” 

Nance gave a little, angry laugh. 

“When you chance to meet!” she repeated, with immense scorn. 
Then she turned afresh and fooked at her sister. ‘“ Do you think 
engaged people ought to have best friends? I wonder what Pierce 
would say if I were to get flowers and books and things every 
day—” 

C lodagh shut her parasol sharply. 

‘How can you, Nance? Books and flowers and things every 
day! Four times Lord Deerehurst has sent me flowers since we 
came back to town.” 

And how many times has he written to you?) And how many 
times has he called? And why did he come back to town from 
Tuffnell, instead of going to France with Mr. Serracauld?”’ 

Clodagh looked away across the park. 

‘He had business in town.” 

“ Business! Was it business that brought him to the flat at 
nine o'clock the morning after we arrived—and that made you ride 
with him? Oh, Clo, i wonder, when you think of Walter, that 
you’re—you're not ashamed!” She brought the last word forth 
with a little gasp. 

For a moment Clodagh’s face was suffused with red. 

“1 do not need anybody to tell me how I should care for Wal- 
ter,” she said, after a moment’s pause. 

At the low, hurt tone, Nance’s antagonistic attitude suddenly de- 
serted her. The expression of her face changed, her figure unbent. 

“Clo! Clo! I was a wretch! I was a wretch! Forgive me! 
It’s only that knowing Walter is coming back to-morrow, knowing 
that he hates Lord Deerehurst, and seeing you allowing him to go 
everywhere that you go—oh, Clo, I can’t properly explain, but 
sometimes I have felt—afraid. Walter is so—so honorable him- 
self.” 

Clodagh put out her hand and laid it for a moment upon her 
sister's. 

‘When one loves as IT do, Nance,” she said, “ one simply doesn’t 
see anybody but the ete that one cares for. Other people don’t 
count—other people don’t exist.” 


CHAPTER XL 


Ar last the day had arrived upon which Gore was to return 
to London. [t was four o'clock in the afternoon, the hot summer 
air beating upon the green and white sun-blinds of the flat; and 
Nance was standing at a table in the window, arranging a bowl of 
heliotrope, when Clodagh opened the door of the drawing-room. 

She was dressed in her riding-habit, her riding-crop was under 
one arm, and as she came forward into the room she was drawing 
off a pair of chamois gloves. 
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‘He hasn’t come?” she asked, quickly. “Oh, I’m so glad! I 
was terrified that that last gallop might havé made me late. How 
lovely life is!” She paused suddenly and looked at her sister. 
“ Nance! - You're cross!” , 

Nance aught the tone of hesitancy, and turned quickly round. 

“ ] wish Walter had driven through the park ten minutes ago,’ 
~ said. - “ I do—lI really, really do.” 

lodagh’ s face flamed, and she drew away from ber sister. 

har I wish—” she began, hotly. Then she paused, 

The door of: the drawing- room was thrown open, and Gore wa 
announced. d 

For one instant Clodagh stood hesitating, with a new and charm- 
ing diffidence ;~ the: néxt, all’ thoughts of “self were blotted out by 
the consciousness. of his presence—his bright, strong presence, 
typified by his. frank -eyes, his clear, healthy skin, his close- 
cropped, fair-hair. . With a little exclamation of greeting she 
hurried towards him. 

In quick, warm response he took both her hands. 

“Well!” he said. “Well! It’s good to see you. How splendid 
you look! And Nance, too!” He turned to the window with 
quiet cordiality.. “Can Nance find time to shake hands with a 
mere Englishman ?” 

Nance laid down the bunch of heliotrope she was still, holding. 

“ How are you, Walter? I’m so glad to see you! But I must 
wash my hands before. I even try to talk. Heliotrope is much 
stickier than you’d think.” ‘She looked down at her fingers, then 
laughed and moved across the room. But as Gore hurried forward 
to open the door for her, she glanced up into his face with an 
almost serious look. 

“I’m so glad you have come back,” she whispered. ‘ Make up 
to her:for the time you’ve been away.” 

Gore’s feelings. were very pleasant, very protective as he closed 
the door and “turned back. into the room. 

His whole expression, his whole bearing was attractive as he 
came towards’ Clodagh. 

“Well!” said he,’fondly. ‘“ Well! Have you really missed me 
as much as your letters said?” 

For a moment she hiramamean silent, drinking in the joy of his 
presence. 

“Won't you tell me? 

“In-a moment.‘ In one moment. Oh, Walter, the heavenly rest 
of knowing that‘ you care!” 

Then suddenly shaking off her seriousness, she drew away from 
him, looking up into his’ face with eyes that shone strangely. 

‘I’m not crying,” Walter,” she exclaimed. ‘* I’m 
frantically happy.” She ‘gave a little gasp, followed by a 
little laugh. rk 

And Gore, carried away by her charm, by the unconscious flat- 
tery of her words, caught her suddenly in his arms, and, bending 
his face to hers, kissed her passionately. 

At last they drew apart, laughing, and Clodagh moved across 
the room to the open window and sat down upon the low sill. 

Gore seated himself on the edge of the table strewn with the 
débris of the heliotrope, and idly gathered the stalks and leaves 
into a little heap. 

The action was purely mechanical, purely inadvertent. But as 
he drew the broken stems together a small obiect, hitherto hid- 
den under the scattered leaves, was suddenly brought to light. 

It was very trivial, very uninteresting—merely a man’s visiting- 
card. Without consideration he picked it up and looked at it. 

It bore the name of the Earl of Deerehurst, and across it Clo- 
dagh’s name and address had been scribbled in pencil. 

“So you owe the decorations to Deerehurst?” he said, in a low 
voice. 

There was a short silence. Then suddenly he rose and stepped 
to Clodagh’s side. 

‘Dear, forgive me!” he said. 

At the unexpected words Clodagh’s heart swelled. With a sud- 
den impulse she caught the hand he had laid upon her shoulder 
and pressed it against her face. 

“No, Walter,” she said. ‘Say all that was in your mind. Be 
angry, if you like.” 

For answer Gore seated nimself beside her on the window -sill. 

“J don’t think I should ever be angry with you,” he said, 
gently. ‘“‘ Anger seems to belong to lesser things than—love. I 
should either believe in you or disbelieve in you.” 

He said the somewhat curious words gravely. 

Clodagh turned to him swiftly. 

“Walter, there was no doubt of me in your mind, then?” 

He met her searching eyes quietly. 

“Not one doubt. Do you think I have forgotten that night at 
Tufinell ?” 

With a swift movement she held out her hand. 

* Walter,” she said, impulsively, “you are the only person 
the world. No one else exists 
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It was an hour later, and the outward aspect of Clodagh’s draw- 
ing-room had been changed. The sun-blinds had been drawn up, 
and a full flood of light allowed to pour in across the table in 
the window. The débris of leaves and stalks—and with them 
Deerehurst’s card—had been removed to give place to a tea-tray, 
while through the room itself rang the gay talk and laughter of 
people who have enjoyed a genuinely pleasant meal. 

The tea had been disposed of some little time ago, but Nance 
still lingered beside the tea-table, and at her side stood Gore and 
Pierce Estcoit, a young man of five-and-twenty with intensely 
shrewd and penetrating eyes. 

Clodagh, still wearing her riding-habit, sat in the centre of the 
room in radiantly high spirits, talking animatedly to a distin- 
guished-looking woman with beautiful white hair, and a slim, grace- 
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ful girl of about Nance’s age, 
who sat one on either side of 
her. ; 

“Tsn’t it unkind of Mrs. Est- 
coit, Pierce?” she said, suddenly 
turning towards the tea-table. 
“She says you must go!” 

Esteoit laughed —and when 
he laughed a very agreeable 
gleam of humor showed in his 
shrewd eyes. 

* But it takes my mother ten 
minutes to go from anywhere,” 
he said. “Ask Nance if it 
doesn’t.” 

Clodagh laughed gayly. 

“Good! Then I can ask ten 
more questions about Boston. 
Mrs. Estcoit, please tell me—” 

But she paused before her 
sentence was finished; for the 
handle of the door had _ turn- 
ed, and looking up = quickly, 
she saw the tall figure of 
Deerehurst. 

Had any member of the party 
looked at her in that moment, 
he or she would have seen a 
wave of color sweep across her 
face, then die out, leaving her 
almost white. But beyond this 
she betrayed no emotion; and a 
moment later, when Deerehurst 
came towards her across the 
room with his habitual slow, 
silent step, she raised her head, 
smiling a conventional welcome, 
and held out her hand. 

He took it silently and with a 
slightly ostentatious impressive- 
ness. 

“A thousand apologies if I 
intrude on a social gathering,” 
he murmured. “ But on return- 
ing home I chanced upon the 
book we were discussing to-day, 
and remembering how interested 
you were—” With a,very quiet 
movement he laid a small and 
costly little book of verses on 
the arm of Clodagh’s chair, and 
turned with his usual dignity 
to where Nance was standing. 

“ How d’you do, Miss Asshlin? Is it too late to beg for a cup 


- of tea?” 


Nance held out her hand. 

“Tm afraid ’twill be rather cold,’ she said, a little un- 
graciously. , 

Deerehurst looked round again upon the little group. 

“ Halloo, Gore!” he said, carelessly. ‘I thought you were kill- 
ing salmon at the home of the ancestors. How d’you do, Mr. 
Estcoit ?” 

He nodded to the youn 
where Clodagh sat. 

“What a dreadful afternoon!” he said. *** Why haven’t you 
changed into something lighter?” He glanced at her riding- 
habit. 

She blushed and looked up hastily. 

“We have just been saying what a glorious afternoon, But I 
don’t think you have met Mrs. and Miss Estcoit! Let me intro- 
duce you. Lord Deerehurst, Mrs. Estcoit.” > 

Both ladies. bowed, and Mrs. Esteoit broke at once into an un- 


g American, then moved away again to 


affected flow of talk, to which Decrehurst listened with polite in- . 


terest, smiling now and then, and occasionally raising his eye- 
glass. 

At last, as she paused, he looked at her in faint curiosity. 

“ And you really find an interest in England?” he asked. 

She gave a bright, cordial laugh, a laugh that seemed to testify 
to the perennial youth of her countrywomen. . 

“This is the twenty-first visit I've paid to England,” she said. 
“And I love it more every time. When my son turns me out of 
my home in Boston, I shall buy one of your country places—as a 
dower-house.” Again she laughed, casting an affectionate glance 
towards Nance and Estcoit. ‘“ But, Clodagh, we really must fly. 
Good-by, Lord Deerehurst. -Delighted to have met vou.’ She rose 
gracefully, shook hands with the old peer, and, turning to Clo- 
dagh, took both her hands and kissed her warmly. 

* Good-by,” she said. “Good-by. It has been perfectly charm- 
ing.” 

Clodagh smiled a quick response. 

“Indeed it has—for me. Don’t forget to-morrow night.” 

“Forget! Why, I’m existing to see that play. Come, 
Daisy!” 

She turned to her daughter, who had joined the group at the tea- 
table. “ Pierce, are you ready? Good-by, Nance. Come with us 
to the elevator.” 

Nance crossed the room readily, while Estcoit shook hands with 
Clodagh. 

“ Good-by,” he said. ‘I shall see you to-morrow night—if not 
sooner.” 





* Do you think engaged people ought to have best friends?” 


She pressed his hand warmly. 
“Make it sooner,” she said. 
And they both laughed, after 
the manner of people who under- 
stand and like each other. 

The momentary departure of 
Nance left Clodagh, Gore, and 
Deerehurst the only occupants 
of the room. After Esteoit had 
closed the door there was a 
faint pause, and in that pause 
Clodagh was a prey to contflict- 
ing feelings — passionate hope 
that Deerehurst might see fit to 
go, passionate fear that Gore 
might leave before they could 
have a word in private. 

And while her mind swayed 
between hope and fear, Deere- 
hurst drew forward a chair and 
seated himself beside her. 

‘I shall be’ interested to 
know what you think of this,” 
he said, leaning forward and 
lifting the book from the arm 
of her chair, where she had al- 
lowed it to lie untouched. 

“What is the book?” Gore 
came quietly forward and stood 
looking down at them. 

Deerehurst raised his eyes 
with an expression in which 
amusement and a faint contempt 
were to be read by a close 
observer. 

“The book?” he said. “ Oh, 
something, [I am afraid, that 
wouldn’t interest you. I don’t 
believe the writer knew any- 
thing of far countries—or even 
of fishing:’ He paused, and 
deliberately turned half a dozen 
pages. “He only understood 
one thing, but that he under- 
stood perfectly.” 

Gore laughed. 

“And may a Philistine ask 
what it was?” 

“Oh, certainly. It was Jove.” 

The door opened as he said 
the word in his high, expressive 
voice, and to Clodagh’s inde- 
scribable relief Nance entered. 

In the second that she stepped across the threshold her bright 
eyes passed ‘from one face to the other, and a rapid process of de- 
duction took place in her mind. 

“ Walter,” she said, pleasantly, “ Pierce says there’s one ques- 
tion he forgot to ask you about Japan. Do you mind if I ask it 
now?” She walked to the open window. 

Gore followed her, and Clodagh drew a breath of deep relief. 

Ten minutes passed—ten interminable minutes, in which she 
strove to attend to Deerehurst’s words, while her ears were strain- 
ed to follow the conversation in the window. Then at last relief 
came. He rose to go. 

“T must. say good-by,” he said, taking her hand. “T shall 
await your verdict on the verses. There is one I want you specially 
to read—the last one. Good-by.” 

She smiled, scarcely hearing what he said, and a moment later he 
had bowed to the two in the window and passed out of the room. 

As the outer door closed, Nance came across to her sister. 

“Do you mind if I run down to Sloane Street, Clo?” she asked. 
*“T never remembered those lozenges for Aunt Fan, and I can just 
eatch the Trish mail.” 

Without waiting for an answer she stooped and kissed Clodagh’s 
forehead, and, turning, passed out of the room. 

Filled with a nervous sense of something inevitably impending, 
Clodagh sat very still. She dreaded to look at Gore lest she might 
precipitate what he was going to say, yet to her strained mind 
suspense appeared intolerable. She clasped her hands suddenly, 
with a little catching of the breath. 

At the faint yet insignificant sound:he turned from the window, 
and, coming quietly across the room, paused behind her chair. 

“Clodagh.” He bent over her, laving his hands gently on her 
shoulders. “ Clodagh, we talked to-day of the night at Tuffnell— 
of what you said that night.” 

wear 

* And it was all true—perfectly true?” 

“Yes. Oh, Walter, yes.” 

“Then I am going to ask a great favor of you. I am going to 
ask you to break your friendship—to break your acquaintance 
with Deerehurst. I want you never to have him in your house 
after to-day. Dearest, believe me, I know what I am saying.” 

As Clodagh remained silent he bent over her again. 

**Clodagh, am I asking too much?” 

Quite suddenly, almost hysterically, Clodagh rose, and, turning 
to him, threw her arms about his neck. 

“No, Walter!” she cried. “No! No! Nothing you could 
ask would be too great to grant. I will do what you wish. I 
will give him up—utterly—entirely—from to-day!” 

To be Concluded. 










































































































Messrs. McIntyre and Heath in “The Ham Tree,’ 


Robert Loraine and Clara Bloodgood in “ Man 
at the New York Theatre 


and Superman” 




















A Scene from “Man and Superman,” at the Hudson Theatre 
Robert Loraine is siarring in Bernard Shaw’s comedy, “ Man and Superman,” which was produced at the Hudson Theatre 
on Neptember 5 for the first time on any stage. The play, which, in its original form, took seven hours to perform, has 
been cut down and rearranged by the author, and now tells in three acts the story of “ John Tanner’s” efforts to escape 


the attentions of * Ann Whitefield,” who finally marries him 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS IN NEW YORK 
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MISS FAY DAVIS, WHO IS NOW APPEARING IN NEW YORK 
IN “MAN AND SUPERMAN” 


Miss Fay Davis, who was last seen in New York in Augustus Thomas’s comedy, “Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots,’ is appearing 
at the Hudson Theatre in the part of “Ann Whitefield” in Bernard Shaw’s new play, “ Man and Superman” 
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CERTAINLY 
Norrock, VA., September 26, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sin —The Landmark of this city makes a two-column editorial 
on what it terms “ historical inaccuracies” in a speech made by 
the editor of HArPER’S WEEKLY at a dinner to Mr. Witté. The 
New York Sunday J'imes also has a long article to the same 
effect, relating to an allusion in the speech to occurrences in 
1813. On the other hand, the article from the Springfield Re- 
publican, a paper of very high standing, republished in the 
WEEKLY about Mr. MacVeagh, says, “In eloquent phrases and 
exact accord with history the host recognized Russia as_ the 
long-time friend of the United States.” Now which is right? 
What several of your readers in this part of the country, who 
chuckled a little over the press reports of the “great white 
nation” phrase, would like to know is just what you said. 
Will you not oblige by publishing the same if not too long? 

I am, sir, Henry Rice PETERS. 


M. Witté was introduced with the following words: 

Your Excellencics and Gentlemen: 

The memory of man is proverbially short. Prosperity and 
contentment induce oblivion in the very human mind. Lest we 
forget: We too, in common with the great nation whose distin- 
guished representatives have honored us with their presence this 
evening, have had our wars. When first we demanded our free- 
dom we were not only comparatively helpless, but we seemed to 
be friendless. The mother country, as she was then and is now 
in a modified degree, acting in consonance with the custom of 
the period, could see no reason for spilling the blood of her own 
sons, while mercenaries could be had for hire. Instinctively her 
eyes turned to the populated East, to friendly Russia, which 
had at that time, in the language of her own Prime Minister, a 
suflicient number of troops under arms and to spare to trample 
the rebellious American colonists under their feet. Never was a 
requisition made by a King with a feeling of greater certainty of 
fulfilment than that of George III. upon the splendid monarchy 
of Eastern Europe, and never was there experienced more angry 
disappointment than that of the confident ruler when he received 
from the great Queen Catherine the cold response that it ill be- 
came two powerful nations to join forces to quell a justifiable 
revolution unsupported by a foreign power. Upon that rock of 
fairness, justice, and humanity the great Queen planted the im- 
perial banner, and there it has remained in friendship, sympathy, 
and helpfulness through all the trials that have come upon our 
own beloved country to this very day. 

Again, lest we forget: Whether or not the United States of 
America, acting through its universally supported Chief Magis- 
trate, has conferred a benefit upon Russia in facilitating peace 
at this time, her effort was based upon a precedent, which not 
only justified its making, but should and does stand forth in our 
recollection as a vivid illustration of the continuance of the kindly 
feeling manifested in our war for independence. When, in 1813, 
the young republic, again harassed and all but overwhelmed in its 
second great struggle for life and freedom, there was in the whole 
world but one monarch willing te hold forth a helping hand, but 
one ruler ready to hazard the fortunes of his own empire upon a 
proposal of voluntary intervention. It was the Czar of Russia 
who, with equal courage and determination, blazed the way for 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Once more and finally lest we forget: Within the living mem- 
ory of many around this board, when the republic, then become 
great, was torn asunder by civil strife and seemed to be at the 
point of dismemberment and likely prey fer the vultures of envious 
nations, one splendid fleet of armored vessels came sailing through 
the Narrows to this threatened city, while yet another was pass- 
ing through the Golden Gate of San Francisco. Those ships were 
the messengers of Russia to America. Their mission bore no 
taint of selfishness. Sympathy, friendship, and, if need were, 
practical assistance. were the cargoes consigned in those vessels 
by the Russian Empire to the American Republic. 

Can we hope ever to repay those mighty obligations? Prob- 
ably not. But there do come times when we may at least indi- 
cate our appreciation, and this is one of those times. We are 
honored to-night by the presence of the representatives of that 
great empire whose fidelity to our interests has never wavered, 
and, please God, may be everlasting. It would not be seemly in 
us now to venture judgment upon the merits of the terrible 
controversy which has just reached its conclusion, but we may 
go so far, and the whole American people so comprehensively rep- 
resented in this room to-night will go so far, as to assert that the 
parchment upon which secret treaties are written will crumble 
into dust ages before the fires of deepest gratitude and true 
fraternity can be extinguished. 

_To your Excellencies, Greeting. Greeting from the great white 
Nation of the West to the great white Nation of the East. Gen- 
tlemen, his Majesty the Czar! 





THE PRESIDENT’S RAILWAY FARES 


Newark, N. J., September 22, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—It may be true, as you assert, that the “advertising ad- 
vantage ~ derived from President Roosevelt’s travelling over a 
railroad affords compensation for fares, but what right has a com- 
pany to sacrifice its stockholders’ money in this manner? The ad- 
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vertising value must be very vague and sentimental, whereas it 
is the business of railway operators to be guided by a strictly com- 
mercial spirit. I an, sir, 

Henry L. Monson. 


There is nothing vague or sentimental about it. The railway 
company collects thousands of dollars from passengers who travel 
to hear the President speak. Indeed, the spirit is so thoroughly 
commercial that there is very keen rivalry among the corporations 
for the privilege of transporting the Presidential party. Wholly 
characteristic of Mr. Roosevelt, by the way, when he thought 
he ought perhaps to pay his own fare, was his decision that doing 
so would be silly. He was quite right, of course——Ep1Tor. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH JOURNALISM 


New York, September 26, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I should like to call your attention to one phase of the 
recent treaty made at Portsmouth, namely, the immense superiority 
shown by the American press over the press of all other countries 
in reporting the news of it. By this I do not mean mere speed 
in getting details and gossip into type, but the faithful repro- 
duction from day to day of the temper of the conference, and a 
just indication of its probabilities. In this the American press 
was alone: all the European newspapers, .and particularly those 
of Great Britain, announced beforehand that there was no proba- 
bility of peace, and reiterated this cocksure statement to the 
very last moment, completely misleading their public. 

The American press is continually being lectured by that of 
Great Britain for sins of inaccuracy and sensationalism. It is 
quite true that it does publish much that is trivial, many alleged 
“funny stories” that are not funny, and indulges a great deal in 
pictures, but in its handling of great affairs it is immeasurably 
superior to the British press in impartiality and the desire to 
report things as they are. 

I have examined the Portsmouth correspondence in the London 
newspapers, and it would be hard to find worse guides to what was 
happening. Through all of it runs a tone of superiority and 
cocksureness, while nothing that the writers predicted has come 
to pass. 

I think this vital fault is due to the British inability to see 
anything except through the color of British hopes and British 
prejudices. Americans until lately have been receiving nearly 
all their foreign news througlr London, and it has always ‘been 
coloxed. 

It may not be amiss to say something about the British peri- 
odical press and its extraordinary hallucinations. [ have just 
read an article in a famous old Scotch magazine entitled ‘ The 
Farce of Portsmouth.” The writer, after ridiculing the United 
States to his heart’s content, wonders how Japan and Russia 
could have been induced to go into such a conference, the failure 
of which was evident from the start. Just about the time the 
article of this unfortunate gentleman who took so much for 
granted was going to press the peace treaty was being signed. 

I read recently a page article in one of the most important of 
the London political and literary weeklies in which it undertook 
to prove that Canada in twenty or thirty years would be as 
great a power as the United States; the population of Canada 
might not be as great, but Canadian “ man-power,” according to 
this periodical, was so much superior to American “ man-power ” 
that numbers would not count. ‘ 

I read also in the same periodical that nearly all the great in- 
dustries of the United States were founded by British emigrants, 
it being the burden of the argument that if British immigration 
into this country ceased we would go to smash. The same publi- 
cation begins the review of a Canadian novel by asking the ques- 
tion why Canadian novels are always so much better than Amer- 
ican novels, and answers it by saying it is because of the great 
superiority of monarchical institutions to republican institutions. 
I presume this is the sole reason why the wonderful Canadian 
literature is so much superior to the flimsy productions of the 
ancient Greek republics, and why the Canadians whose names I 
cannot remember rank so much higher than Homer and Sophocles, 
Plato and Aristotle, Xenophon and Thucydides. 

What would we say if a New York daily or weekly were to 
publish such stuff as the above extracts? 

I am, sir, JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER. 


AS TO CLUBWOMEN 


New York, September 27, 1905 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—Isn’t the popular judgment a little hard on women in 
respect to their behavior in their clubs and assemblies? If the 
men members of legislative bodies “ bark and bite,’ or become 
acrimonious in debate, no particular attention is paid to them; 
but if women exhibit the least heat of feeling in their conventions 
the affair is written up in as lurid a light as possible, and the 
sex unconcernedly exposed to ridicule. The fact is that women’s 
meetings are, in point of conduct, generally polite to the verge 
of tameness; but the reporters delight in making a good story 
about them, and the editors approve the work if it is only funny 
or ironic. This attitude is merely a survival of medievalism: it 
is not enlightening to either sex. 

I am, sir, MARGARET RALSTON. 
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No Limit 

THERE is a certain pastor in a Pennsyl- 
vania town who not long ago announced that 
the usual weekly prayer-meeting would be 
devoted to discussion of a certain question 
of general interest to his congregation. It 
appeared that many members ‘of the ehureh 
wished to participate in the discussion, and 
it was therefore decided to limit each speak- 
er’s remarks to five minutes, the expiration 
of the time fixed to be indicated by the 
clergyman’s rapping with his pencil on his 
desk. 

One of the deacons, who shall be: called 
Robinson —an_ exceptionally long - winded 
speaker and exhorter—was one of the first 
to address the congregation. As had been 
anticipated -by all he had scarcely become 
started on his remarks when the tap of the 
pencil was heard. 

“Is it possible that my time is up?” asked 
he of the chairman. 

“ Sorry, deacon, 
have expired.” 

“ And all general remarks are to be lim- 
ited to five minutes?” 

“Yes, deagon,”’ was the answer; “ you 
know that was the understanding.” 

Whereupon the deacon turned very delib- 
erately to his fellow members. “ Brethren,” 
he calmly observed, ‘in that event I shall 
put the remainder of my remarks in the 
form of a prayer.” 

And so the deacon kept the floor. 


but your five minutes 





Approximate 


In speaking of the New England “ spinster 
problem,” Mrs. Mary Wilkins Freeman told 
a rather pathetic little story of an aged 
maiden lady who once said that she had 
never received an actual proposal of mar- 
riage, “but,” and here she blushed faintly, 
“a * gentleman once asked me to walk with 
him in the garden by moonlight, and we 
all know what that means, my dear.” 








Apvicze To MoTHers.—Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea.—[Adv.]} 








BABY'S FOOD 
can always be uniform if you use BorpEN’s EAGLE BRAND Con- 
DENSED MILK. The original. Especially prepared as an infant 
food, Send for Baby's Diary, a valuable booklet for mothers. 
108 Hudson Street, New York.—[Adv.] 





IN AN EMERGENCY 
a residence telephone is extremely valuable. 
Write for booklet and rates. New Y 
15 Dey Street.—[Adv.] 


Have you one? 
ORK TELEPHONE CoMPANY, 





TaKE Piso's Cure FoR CONSUMPTION. 


It will cure your 
cough. 25c. By all druggists—[Adv.] 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENTis “BROWN'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 








NOTICED IT. 


A Young Lady from New Jersey Put Her Wits 
to Work. 


“Coffee gave me terrible spells of indigestion, 
which, coming on every week or so, made 1 my life 
wretched, until some one told me that the coffee I 
drank was to blame. That seemed nonsense, but 
I noticed these attacks used to come on shortly 
after eating, and were accompanied by such ex- 
cruciating pains in the pit of the stomach that I 
could enlv find relief by loosening my clothing and 
lying down. 

“If circumstances made it impossible for me to 
lie down, I spent hours in great misery. 

“T refused to really believe it was the coffee 
until finally I thought a trial would at least do no 
harm, so I quit coffee in 1901 and began on Pos- 
tum. My troubles left entirely and convinced me 
of the cause. 

“Postum brought no discomfort, nor did indi- 
gestion follow its use. Ihave had no return of the 
trouble since I began to drink Postum. It has 
built me up, restored my health, and given me a 
new interest in life. It certainly is a joy to be 
well again.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,”’ 
in each pkg. 
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SAFETY 
‘RAZOR 





Like a triumphant army onward, marches the 
Gillette Safety Razor to Success. Used 
dorsed to-day by thousands of business and profes- 


and en- 


sional men throughout the civilized world. 
By the Gillette way shaving is an economical luxury, not a drudgery. 
The Gillette Safety Razor is one of the greatest mechanical inventions of the 


20th century. 


It was a necessity and is now a success. 
A single trial will convince the most incredulous. 


It is not what we say alone, 


but what others say who use a Gillette Safety Razor, that will have with you 
the greatest weight. Ask the man who uses a Gillette and see what he says. 


$5.00 Complete 
NEW BLADES $1.00 PER DOZEN 
The Razor is triple silver-plated ; has 12 thin, flexible, highly tempered and 


keen double-edged blades. 


These blades are sharpened and ground by a 


secret process and require no honing or stropping. 
_Each Blade will give from Twenty to Forty Smooth and Delightful 


Shaves. 


substitute. 





You therefore have by using a Gillette Safety Razor 400 shaves 
without stropping, at less than 1 cent a shave. 


Over 200,000 Now in Use 


Ask your dealer for the Gillette Safety Razor. 
He can procure it for you. 


Write to-day for our interesting booklet which explains our $@DAY FREE ¥ 
TRIAL OFFER Most dealers make this offer; if yours does not, we will. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
1174 Times Building, 42d St.and Broadway, New York 


Accept no 








New Baltimore & Ohio Terminal, 
Twenty-third Street, 
New York City. 


All passenger trains of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad to and from New York City 
now have direct ferry connection with 
23rd Street Terminal, in addition to Liberty 
Street; the South Ferry Terminal having 
been discontinued. 

Twenty-third Street is the most pop- 
ular terminal of the great metropolis be- 
cause of its convenience to the hotel, 
theatre and shopping district. In the recent 
remodeling of the terminal building a glass- 
roofed canopy was constructed fifty feet 
wide, under which the cross-town cars of 
14th, 23rd, 28th and 29th Street lines pass, 
so that passengers are protected from the 
weather leaving the ferry-house, and also 
avoid the annoyance of street traffic. 

All baggage destined to New York City will 
be delivered to 23rd Street unless distinctly 
marked ‘‘ Liberty Street,’’ or otherwise. 

A complete electric cab service has also 
been established for the transportation of 
passengers and baggage at very reasonable 
rates. 

Detailed information with map may be 
secured at all Baltimore & Ohio Ticket 
Offices. 





Cc. W. BASSETT, . N. AUSTIN 
Gen’l Pass. Agt., Balto, Md. Gen’! Pass. Agt., Chicago, IIL. 


D, B. MARTIN, Mgr. Pass. Traffic, Balto., Md. 
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A GOOD thing is usually a tar- 


get for imitators. Be sure to 
insist on CLUB COCKTAILS if 
you want the satisfaction that goes 
with a royal drink. 

It is not enough for imitators to 
use the same ingredients — the 
secret of CLUB superiority is the 
exquisite proportions of liquors 
used and the ageing. This 
formula cannot be imitated—so 
CLUB COCKTAILS remains the 
only brand. 


Seven kinds — Manhattan, Mar- 
tini, Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland 
Gin, Tom Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 





















































































The Middlesea: Hounds and their Owner, Mr. Higginson 


Grooming the Hounds at the Middlesex Hunt Club 


THE HOUNDS OF THE MIDDLESEX HUNT CLUB, WHICH WILL 
CONTEST IN THE COMING TRIAL BETWEEN AMERICAN 
AND ENGLISH BRED PACKS IN VIRGINIA 


The photographs are snap-shots of the American-bred hounds of the Middlesex Hunt Club, at South Lincoln, Massachusetts, 
which will take part in the coming contest between American and English bred hounds in the Piedmont Valley, Virginia, in 
November. The English-bred pack will represent the Graston Hunt Club of Massachusetts, and the contest is expected to do 
much toward settling the disputed question of the relative superiority of the two breeds 
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The Return of Secretary Taft 
(Continued from page 1445.) 
palatable, even from a foreign standpoint, 
having been chosen with that end in view. 
Healths were drunk in native rice-wine 
(saki) and in champagne, and the Amer- 
ican brothers were initiated into the mys- 
teries of passing the Japanese loving-cup. 
On Friday morning the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, who for the time being is the 
Prime Minister, Count Katsura, and Vice- 
Minister Chinda called upon the Secretary 
at Shiba Palace, and was closeted with him 
for an hour. On the same day at one 
o'clock the Minister of War and Mrs. 
Teraouchi gave a luncheon of one hundred 
and forty covers, at the gardens of the 

Tokio Arsenal. 

Not two hundred yards away from these 
gardens, and, in faet, practically surround- 
ing them, are the great factories in which 
Japan is turning out thousands of modern 
rifles, small-calibre rapid-fire guns, and 
small-arms ammunition. When the guests 
lunched a perfect fusillade from rapid-fire 
guns was kept up, producing a very real- 
istic effect of being near a battle firing- 
line. 


A Japanese Garden 

The garden is a_ perfect wilderness of 
forest and small lakes. The clean gravel- 
paths dive into masses of heavy foliage and 
out again to exquisite vistas of small lotus 
ponds, and streams are crossed by high- 
arched stone bridges. Quaint tea - houses 
cuddled in bowers, fountains lazily playing, 
grotesque stone dragons and lanterns, all 
lent aid to an entrancing landscape effect. 

For this occasion a pavilion was pur- 
posely built beside the main entertainment 
hall. It was open on all sides, and pro- 
fusely decorated with bunting, Japanese and 
American flags, and garlands of greenery. 
The tables had, beside the set flower pieces, 
huge blocks of ice, in which were frozen 
the crossed tlags of the two nations. 

The guests upon arrival were ushered into 
a long reception booth placed in a particu- 
larly shady portion of the garden, overlook- 
ing the main lotus pond, and when the clans 
had aJl gathered a formal march to the 
dining-hall was instituted, being headed by 
Miss Roosevelt on the arm of the Minister 
of War. 

The luncheon seemed particularly free 
from formality, for the same people, Jap- 
anese and Americans, had been together con- 
stantly for three days, and they now unbent 
in jovial friendship. The speeches were ex- 
cellent, revoicing the old sentiments of con- 
tinual friendship and good-will. Secretary 
Taft’s response to the toast “The Japanese 
Minister of War and the Japanese Army ” 
was a model of tact. Of the army he said, 
“We knew the Japanese soldier when our 
silent soldier General Grant visited Japan, 
we knew him in the Chinese-Japanese war, 
and we marched with him shoulder to 
shoulder from Tientsin to the Forbidden 
City,” but never a word did he say of what 
he knew of the Japanese army of to-day. 


Marquis Ito’s Poem 

Marquis Ito delivered a poem written by 
himself, in the singsong intonation used for 
all ceremonial papers and recitations. It 
embodied the idea of the distance the party 
had come, the pleasure of having them 
among the Japanese, and ended, “ Drink to 
the health of all of you, wishing you God- 
speed from the bottom of my heart.” 

The scene of parting at the railway sta- 
tion that night was one that will be mem- 
orable in the history of Japan. <A thousand 
paper Janterns swung to and fro glowingly, 
in long sweeping, descending curves. The 
populace carried a thousand more, and sev- 
eral hundred policemen waved their spe- 
cially marked lanterns at the surging 
throngs in a vain attempt to keep an avenue 
open..for the passage of the distinguished 
party. 

Standing on the platform together, Miss 
Roosevelt and Secretary Taft waved and 
bowed the crowd away, as the train pulled 
slowly out of the long shed. Every window 


was crowded with waving, shouting Sena- 


tors and Representatives of America, and 
every window was howled into five hundred 
times as it passed by the platform massed 
with people. 
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& Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Lea 








The Peerless 
Seasoning 


All the family derive a lasting 
benefit from a well seasoned dish. 
The perfection of seasoning for 
most dishes is 

LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Cold Meats, Baked Beans, Welsh 
Rarebit, Fried Oysters, French 
Dressing and Pot Pies are made 
more enjoyable by its proper use. 


Tohn Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 











‘XW How to Get Strong and How to Stay So 


By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 
A valuable book, with practical, common-sense directions that can be followed by any one. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 


$1.00 net (postage extra) 
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STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





and the little family in your cheerful 
home is still unprotected from the 
trials of financial stress if you should 
be suddenly taken away. 

Save them that trial. Save a little money which now 
goes for incidentals, and let it build a barrier wall against 
the attacks of want, when such protection is most needed. 


The Prudential 


can help you build that wall. It is no idle catch phrase 
that has inseparably linked the Prudential name with the 
rock of Gibraltar. It has the strength of Gibraltar, and 
you may well use its resources, its solidity, its liberal terms 
of insurance to safeguard the financial welfare of your family. 

Another week has begun. Write to-day for circular, 
“ How Can I Invest One Hundred Dollars per Year to the 
Best Advantage ?” 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


Dept. T. 
































JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 
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The President’s propeésed visit to New Orleans.—Indianapolis 





“This new stem certainly is an improvement.” — Chicago 


Inter-Ocean. 
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Spokesman Review. 
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1930.—Spokane 





What a difference !-—Washington Evening Star. 








Drawing the cork.—St. Paul Daily Pioneer Press. 
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he Chieoge Cribune 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


























In the course of twelve months Tue Cuicaco Trisune carries over ten 
thousand columns of classified advertising—an average of over eight hundred 








columns each month. 

The advertising columns of a newspaper frequently reflect even more truly 
than the news columns the real life of a community. This is especially true of 
classified advertising. 

The fact that a newspaper carries the classified and “want” advertising 
proves that it is the official organ of the people. THe Trisune bears that relation 
to Chicago. 

Tue Trisune has the largest two-cent circulation in the world. It carries 
more advertising of all. kinds than any other Chicago paper, and only two other 
newspapers in the world carry as much classified advertising. 

We help advertisers to make their advertising pay. We are often able to 
give suggestions and ideas of great value, and we invite correspondence. 


JOS. C. WILBERDING HARRISON M. PARKER 
WORLD BLDG., NEW YORK TRIBUNE BLDG., CHICAGO 











Deep Enough 


vr PISO'’S CURE FOR 3 


Wives sometimes object to life insurance. 





Buiiss CARMAN, the poet, tells of an inci- Wi - CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS ow 
aren ae ‘ ie : idows never do. They know its value. Get ed Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use PS 

ogg Bon Ww a or were fr — of cm ptheete, io tpenenicy: tm thee, Bold be @ nag ° 
in Boston. 1e Boston man is of an ex- po CONSUMPTION @ 





citable temperament and easily rattled; and , : a 
his wife is of a similar disposition, and PENN MUTUAL LIFE, Tee ol 
prone to give way to tears a ie slightest g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. SIX MON THS FREE 
provocation. : THE MINING HERALD. Leading 

Once when the pair were visiting a cer- mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tain resort near the Springfield River they tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 
went out for a jaunt in the woods. In some panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
way the man fell into a small stream, and Immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
as he was not a swimmer he found himself vestments. Write for it today. A. L. WISNER & 


in considerable difficulty. Fortunately, how- CO., 32 Broadway, New York, 
ever, the stream was not deep; and the 
Bostonian soon discovered that, with due 
ea'ition, he could walk in to the bank. All 
th. same, he was dreadfully rattled by his 
p»edicament, and was slipping and flounder- 
ing in the mud to a distressing extent. The ® ° 

wife, who from the outset exhibited signs During Our Winter Months 
. of hysteria, fell half fainting on a log on H 

the bank overlooking the stream. When she the Summer Climate of 
perceived the trouble her husband was hav- TH Ee WEST IN DI es 


ing to wade out, she gave vent to a torrent 
of tears right into the stream. At this IS ENJOYED TO THE BEST ADVANTAGE ON THE 


the unfortunate man evinced fresh evidence 0 2 of ** ne . ye . a) 
of “the rattles.” Looking up at his weep- | Winter Gruises tre Prinzessin Victoria Luise 
ing wife above him, he managed to gasp THREE CAREFULLY PLANNED TRIPS HAVE BEEN ARRANGED 


out, I. To the West Indies and Nassau, leaving New York 
“For Heaven’s sake, stop weeping into somuaty 1 Bg mony to 2 map Rey ~ a ag ney - 
i > ce indies, the n ain an 
the eee I am lost. It’s deep enough | Nassau, leaving New York February oth. Duration 
already. 26 days; cost $175.00 and upward. ‘Ill. To the West 
Indies and Nassau, leaving New York March 8th. 
Duration 23 days; cost $150,00 and upward. 


Just Words To the Orient and Holy Land 


Since the retirement of Senator Martin, | py the tuxurious S.S. ‘ Moltke” 
meee 4 S. e”’’on a 76-day cruise, 
it is claimed that Mr. Morgan, of Alabama, leaving New York January 30, 1906. Ports rf call in 


is the champion “long-distance” talker of | Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algeria, Italy, France, Sicily, 
Malta, Egypt, the Holy Land, Turkey and Greece. Ampl 
the Senate. At any rate, the Alabaman fre- | time allowed at eac port for extensive shore trips. 


quently comes in for a good bit of chaff in | Cost of cruise $300.00 and upward. 




















this connection. One day it is related that rnp Foal et oe a and Adriatic 
i Ms ° s oly Land, the new twin- 
Senator Aldrich good-humoredly asked : cruising steamers Meteor and Prinzessin Piitevie Leteo,. ding 
How long, Senator Morgan, could you October, November, January, February, and March. These 
talk on a subject of which you knew abso- cruises vary in duration from 14 to 33 days, and cost from $75.00 
lutely nothing ?” ae 5 a Hema fy oapmanp — —_ beautifully Mus. 
5° : P ‘ rate ets wil sent rt * 
“Oh,” replied Morgan, with a grim smile, | cation to the SICH epmeaemncias 
“if it was a matter as to which I knew ab- HAMBURG-AMERICAN: LINE 
solutely nothing, I do not think that I could | 39 Broadway, New York 1229 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. oF tka snitch i near a a a la 
talk more than two diiys. - 1159 Randolph St., Chicago 901 Olive St., St. Louis,Mo. | money to Muyler’s, 18th St. ond Irving Place, N.Y. City. 
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LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP 



















Patent Lea- 
ther Blucher 


Lace, Narrow 





: foe, Medium 

i Weight Street Shoe. 

: Careful designing has produced in 
if the "Kendal" a shoe of unusual 
4 merit. More swagger than even 
4 the cut suggests. 

i Lines of exclusive character give the 
ij maximum of refined elegance with- 
i out losing a point of comfort—that’s 





































the Kendal. 


Style Book shows “a fit for every 
foot.”” Send for it. 
Most styles sell for $5.00 


Me 


Florsheim & Company 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 














MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE 


A CANDY, originated in YorksHiRE England. Made from 
pure butter.cream and sugar and other good things. The pur 
est candy made. Nota butter scotch, ora chewing candy—but 
a delicious old English sweetmeat. that every one will enjoy 

You break off a piece and let it dissolve in the mouth, and, I 
tell you, you'll find it more-ish—the more you eat of it. the more 
you will want. 

Ask your dealer to supply you. See that my nameand face 
are on every package. or send me 10 cents for a trial package 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 22, 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 


~ WELLINGTON 
HOTELS veri 


The WELLINGTON, 7th Ave. and 65th J 
St. Modern, fireproof; telephone and 














rivate bath in every apartment; E. P,, 
2.00 per day and up. 

The WESTMINSTER, Irving Place and 
16th St., one block East of Union Square, 
Remodeled at a cost of over $100,0003 
telephone and electric lights in every 
room; 75 new bathrooms; E. P., $1.00 


d d up. 
pec an'eP a. W. EAGER. 
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Snap-shots at Africa’s Big Game 
(Continued from page 1449.) 


Many of the beasts of prey and most of 
the lions were photographed not at the 
drinking-places, but at spots where meat 
was exposed or live animals tied up as a 
tempting bait. In all his work Schillings 
has shown himself to be a man of merciful 
instinets, whose interest in animal life lacks 
nothing of sympathetic quality. No man 
has written more strongly than he in de- 
nunciation of the ruthless slaughter of 
African game, all of which, he says, is 
doomed to extermination. He permits none 
of his men to kill except for the cooking- 
pot. How could such a man expose do- 
mestic animals to be killed by wild beasts? 


Training Wild Animals 


His explanation is that the few cattle 


and donkeys assigned to this fate had been. 


bitten by the tsetse-fly, whose bite is fatal. 
They could live only a few weeks in great 
suffering; and he is not the only hunter 
who believes that the bite of the lion, sev- 
ering the spinal column at the neck, means 
death as instantaneous and painless as a 
bullet through the heart. 

Schillings believes that many wild ani- 
mals have higher intelligence than we give 
them credit for; sympathies and sentiments 
that often bring them nearer to our plane 
than we know. It is certain at least that 
this student of animals is rarely fitted by 
nature and training to win the confidence 
and affection of many of them. A small 
menagerie seems to attend him wherever he 
goes. He tamed a marabou, one of the 
African storks, so that it lived in his vari- 
ous camps as free a life as the porters that 
carried his baggage, and was truer than 
they in its fealty to him. Now and then 
his collection of baboons up in the branches 
would give evidence of deli¢hted excitement 
and anticipation, and the men would say, 
“The master is coming.” They knew him 
when, to the human eye, he was only a black 
spot on the horizon, and were always the 
first to herald his return to camp. 


A Bottle-Fed Rhinoceros 


In the Zoological Garden at Berlin are 
a rhinoceros and goat that are inseparable. 
The residents of that city were greatly as- 
tonished by the remarkable friendship be- 
tween these two animals. Schillings 
brought home with him the first young 
rhinoceros that had been carried to Europe 
in twenty years. The difficulty is to supply 
these young animals with nourishment, and 
they almost invariably die on the journey. 
Schillings caught this specimen when very 
young, and petted it as he might a little 
dog. He introduced the young monster to 
two milch goats, and it lived on their milk, 
which Schillings served from a bottle. He 
kept the animals together, and a reciprocal 
friendship developed. The baby rhino was 
later bereaved of one of his friends, but tue 
other is still with him. This zoologist says 
that in time of drought, when the marshes 
dry up and the water holes are few and far 
between, the rhinoceros can make a straight 
path twenty miles away to some usually 
unfailing source of supply. 


Watching by Night 


The hardest work was the night vigils 
at the flash-light posts, which often result- 
ed in nothing but an incessant fight with 
mosquitoes. “The hours were tedious when 
no animals came to the studio, and Schil- 
lings makes no pretence of having enjoyed 
these occasions. The night air was not 
healthful, the sudden downpours had a 
dampening effect upon ardor, and the pho- 
tographer sat out in the open for a fort- 
night before he caught his first flash-light 
of | a lion. 

But these watches in the darkness gave 
him wonderful familiarity with the life and 
sounds of the night, and one of his best 
chapters is given to the African wilds in 
the nighttime. The calls of the birds, the 
prodigious humming of the insects, and the 
coneert of the frogs were music to lull to 
slumber, but the puffing of the hippos, the 
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you the practical advantages of The 
Globe-Wernicke Vertical Filing 
Systems for all sizes of papers, docu- 
ments, etc., as well as simple but 
effective methods of letter filing. 
Write for Booklet 89 F, 
and catalog 805 
The Glube=Wernicke Co 


CINCINNATI. 
Branch Stores: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON. 






























PN WiiEN YOU ASK FOR) 


THE IMPROVED 


y REFUSE ALL _\ 
SUBSTITUTES AND 

INSIST ON HAVING 

THE GENUINE 


“OE: The Name is 


pa vib 


ft CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG — NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c.,Cotton25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 











—_ EASY teed 





and Liquor Habit cured i in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay “. cured. Write 
gs -L. STEPHEN S CO., 


Dept. 57 Lebanon, Ohio. 








Diet in 
Illness 


By ALICE 
WORTHINGTON 
WINTHROP 


This is a book of recipes of dainty 
dishes for invalids and convales- 
cents. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


‘HARPER & BROT HERS, NEW YORK 
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Bock’s “Independence” 
3 for 50 cents 


This is an entirely new proposition in Imported Havana Cigars 
—bigger and better value than has ever been given in Havana 
Cigars AT THE PRICE. 











ACTUAL SIZE 


Compare it with any other imported cigar that you can buy 
at “three for a half ”—for size, full weight and quality. There 
has never been anything like it. It is unique for value among 
cigars 


IMPORTED FROM HAVANA 


The great success of Bock’s “ Reciprocity,” : 2 for 25 cents, 
which is to-day the best known imported cigar in America selling 
at a popular price, has led to this new and larger cigar, 


Bock’s “Independence” 


3 for 50 cents 


Ask your own dealer for this new “INDEPENDENCE ie cigar— 
he will have it or can get it for you very soon, as it will be 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE IN THE U. S. 




































grunting of the rhinos, and the varied ex- | 


clamations of the beasts of prey would : ae a | 
scarcely be so soothing to ordinary nerves. an te aa wy h e V icissitu d es O f E van g el ine 
It is at night that the. male hippopotamus * ke oF: 

asserts his kingship over the swamps in the 4 fons >, [EVANGELINE GLYN 

sternest tone of unmistakable authority. Z| z ta By ELINOR 


We have heard of explorers who have 
crossed Africa from sea to sea without see- 
ing a lion. They were not hunters, and the 
lion is a night prowler, resting by day in 
the depths of the thicket or forest. Schil- 
lings thinks that the title “king of beasts ” 
belongs to the elephant rather than to the 
lion, and that the African leopard is more 
to be feared both by the brute creation and 
by man than his more celebrated rival. Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.50 
The Jion usually seeks no quarrel, kills 





only when he is hungry, and his favorite HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


food is the helpless zebra. Old lions often 


Author of “ The Visits of Elizabeth” 


Evangeline, an irresistible creature, with glorious hair 
and amazing eyes, is alone in the world, having but one 
confidant—her diary ; and into these pages the reader is 
allowed to peep. Never before was there such a jumble 
of humor and charm as this wonderful journal reveals. 





live apart from their kind, and the ex- 
plorer has never seen more than seventeen 





lions in one herd. Two or three lionesses 
with their young will often live together 
for hunting purposes, or a male lion with 
two or three lionesses. He has seen them THE CELEBRATED 


make astonishingly long leaps when spring- 
ing upon a victim, in one case twenty-four 
feet. The Asiatic tiger that becomes a man- 
eater is usually too old to catch wild game, PIANOS PIANOS 
but the man-eating lion is likely to be in the 
prime of life. There are very few of them, 


but the lion that once tastes human blood 





seeks human victims. Usually a hunt or- ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
ganized by natives or white men soon puts FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
him out of the way. THE ‘'SOHMER"' HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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For the Repair 


of physical 


Wear and Tear 


“Tying of te OBI 


men seek a pure 
tonical stimulant 


Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


on account of its 
age, purity, 
flavor, satisfies 
all needs. 
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Physicians rec- 
BALTIMORE. ommend and 
| prescribe it. 
" 
} 





* BANZAI!!”’ 


A suggestion was recently made that members of the Police Force becoming proficient in Jiu- 
Jitsu should forthwith be permitted to adopt something neat in the way of Japanese costume. Our 


artist is distinctly of opinion that there are possibilities in the idea. —From ** Punch." Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Financial citi allan task cian dation 


Bills of exchange bought and 


Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu-| Cra. bb’s A new edition of 


rope and South Africa, Com- this standard work 


mercial and Travellers’ Letters s 
of of Credit. Collections made. English now ready, 


5 International Ch s. Cer- 
Credit. nternationa 1eque er. Synonymes $1.25 


tificates of Deposit. 





Brown Brothers & Co.,| papper & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
Capital = = = = $2,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits $6,000,000 
FF 
LEVI P. einen yeas Has Stood The 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President - 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary Test of Time 


CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer : 
Ror 3 and won universal popu- 


PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel lar approval. Oldest and 
DIRECTORS most famous in the world. 
Joun Jacos Astor, James B. Duke, JoserH Larocqur, : Winturop RUTHERFURD, Best for all uses. Sold by 


Cuarces H. ALven, Henry M. FLAGLer, D. O. Mitts, Tuomas F. Ryan, i 
Grorce F. BAKER, G. G. Haven, Levi P. Morton, Jacos H. Scuirr, leading dealers everywhere. 


Epwarp J. Berwinp, James N. Jarvis, RicHarp A. McCurpy, JouN — Sieh 
Pau D. Cravatn, Wa ter S. JoHnsTon W. G. OaAkmMANn VALENTINE P. SNYDER, ghest 
Freperic CROMWELL, A. D. Jutciiarp, Samuge_ Rega, é Harry Payne WHITNEY. GRAND PRIZE Award 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE St. Louis World’s Fair 

Levi P. Morton, Epwarp J. Berwinp, James N. Jarvig, . 
Tuomas F. Ryan, Paut D. Cravatu, Jacos H. Scuirr, 

Cuarves H. ALxen, G. G. Haven, Harry Payne WuitTnNey. 


Portraits of the Sixties 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY 


Author of ““A History of Our Own Times,”’ etc. 























An entertaining and valuable book of reminiscences. Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Tennyson, 
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